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the adoption in this country of the present 

national-forest grazing regulations. In that 
time a number of conspicuous landmarks or mileposts 
have been passed. These have been in the shape of 
conventions or conferences with national live-stock 
organizations, or meetings of forest officers charged 
with the responsibility of administering the forage 
resources of the forests. National, state, and local 
live-stock organizations have done much by assisting 
in progressively adapting the rules and regulations 
to changes in economic conditions and to the business 
exigencies that have arisen from time to time. Any 
progress that has been made must not overlook prom- 
inent mention of these agencies. If any single pub- 
lic official were to be given special mention, the rec- 
ognition should go to Albert F. Potter, formerly Asso- 
ciate Forester and Chief of Grazing, of whom it has 
been most fittingly said: 


N TWO DECADES have gone by since 


Through his practical experience on the western ranges, 
and his genius for organization, he built up from the very 
foundation, without precedent or guide, a system of controlled 
grazing on the national-forest ranges that will always be a 
monument to his ability, judgment, and foresight. 


The first conspicuous milepost was passed in 1909 
in a meeting of forest grazing men following a year’s 
close contact with grazing problems in the field and 
after the transfer of administrative authority from 
Washington to the so-called six western districts. 
The second was reached in 1911, the third in 1916, 
the fourth early in 1919, and the last, and perhaps 





most conspicuous of all, in March this year at Ogden, 
Utah. 

These meetings or conventions have been the 
“timekeepers of progress” in national-forest grazing 
administration. They have brought together the ac- 
cumulated thought and experience which only practi- 
cal, everyday living with the stockmen and the live 
stock on the ranges could furnish. They have facili- 
tated the setting aside of those things which had 
served their day and purpose, and the taking hold of 
the new ideas and improved procedure that experi- 
ence and progress indicated or dictated. While radi- 
cal changes and adjustments have not been recorded 
(the original builders had builded too well to make 
them necessary), there have been a consistent desire 
and effort to meet progressively the needs of both the 
live-stock and range interests. 

Period of Organization 

Considered as between mileposts, the period from 
1905 to 1909 witnessed the inauguration and build- 
ing-up of the basic grazing regulations and policies— 
the foundation of all subsequent grazing procedure 
on the national forests. The latter part of this pe- 
riod also witnessed the extension of much of the ad- 
ministrative authority from Washington to field offi- 
cers, and the direction of the grazing activity at close 
range. 

Outstanding among the features and basic princi- - 
ples in the early regulations, and which have contin- 
ued with but minor modifications to the present time, 
were these: (1) That timber and watersheds had 
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first consideration in the protection and management 
of the forests; (2) that grazing would be permitted 
and encouraged just as far as these primary purposes 
in establishing the forests could be fulfilled; (3) that 
a broad, liberal policy would be followed in making 
necessary adjustments; (4) that the first step would 
be to work toward better seasonal control and stock 
distribution, as well as the better classification of the 
ranges among different kinds of stock; (5) that re- 
ductions for range and forest protection should fol- 
low only as these other efforts failed; (6) the elimi- 
nation of tramp and alien stockmen, and the encour- 
agement of citizens and home-builders; (7) the en- 
couragement of new settlements; (8) the reasonable 
protection of prior users and subsequent purchasers 
with vested rights; (9) the establishment of a nom- 
inal charge (January 1, 1906) for grazing privileges, 
as against the adoption of the system of competitive 
bidding; and (10) the classification of permits as 
personal privileges and not as salable property. 

As before stated, these broad principles have 
stood the test of the years. During this period the 
legality of the grazing regulations and the right to 
charge for forest resources were attacked, and appeal 
was made to the Supreme Court of the United States 
- from a lower court which denied the right of the Sec- 
‘retary of Agriculture to charge for grazing on the 

“forest reserves.” The effect of the attack and the 
local decision was to increase temporarily the diffi- 
culties in handling cases of unauthorized use. 

But the period from 1905 to 1909 witnessed many 
of the outstanding accomplishments in grazing ad- 
- ministration. The forest area put under administra- 
tion more than doubled, until approximately 100,- 
000,000 acres were under actual range management. 
Relations with stockmen became more harmonious. 


Organized co-operation was well begun with state 
and other government bureaus for the stamping-out 
of such diseases as scabies and Texas fever. Work 
with predatory animals and rodents was given large 
impetus, and much of the scientific work with re- 
seeding and range-management investigations was 
inaugurated. For the better security of the stock- 
men, a system of five-year permits was incorporated 
in the regulations, and many other adjustments were 
made which would tend toward simplification and 
effectiveness. 


Period of Refinements in Regulations 


The period 1910 to 1911 may be considered that 
of refinement in the grazing regulations. Continued 
close contact with field conditions disclosed an infinite 
variety of situations, and perhaps resulted in an 
overattempt to reach the extreme in regulation re 
finements. There developed a sort of piecemeal sys- 
tem of manual revisions which was apt in time to re- 
sult in a certain amount of confusion to local officers 
through the very profusion of the written instruc- 
tions and procedure. The attempt to prescribe a rule 
for every conceivable case could very naturally lead 
to this result. On the other hand, the grazing regu- 
lations have, on the whole, stood out among the vari- 
ous national-forest regulations as examples of clear- 
ness and directness. Co-operation through the recog- 
nition of advisory boards became prominent in this 
period, but waned again toward its close. The earlier 
reason for live-stock organizations—namely, the feel- 
ing among range-users that they must organize for 
self-protection—lost prominence toward the end of 
this period, as harmonious relations developed and 
organized stands on the part of stockmen for self- 
protection seemed unnecessary. 
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Among other things written upon the milepost 
of this period were the opening-up of many inaccessi- 
ble areas to grazing, encouragement of a large pro- 
gram of range improvements, such as fences, pas- 
tures, and water development, and range adjustments 
purely for range protection. Grazing reconnaissance 
was initiated, reseeding experiments reached their 
zenith, and scabies and Texas fever on forest ranges 
were all but stamped out for the time being. Perhaps 
the most outstanding single event was the affirmative 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
May 1, 1911, establishing the legality of the regula- 
tions and the right to make a charge for these re- 
sources. Thus was removed all uncertainty, and the 
Forest Service could adopt and adhere to a large, 
forward-looking program. 


Favorable Sentiment Grows Strong—Demands 
Increase 


The period from 1912 to 1916, inclusive, witnessed 
an overwhelmingly favorable sentiment toward graz- 
ing management, and administrative difficulties were 
few. Similar control was urged for public ranges 
outside the forests by the stockmen. Increased de- 
mands were made on the forest ranges following set- 
tlements on the public domain, and it was difficult to 
keep the measure from running over. An interest in 
local live-stock organizations was revived, but for a 
different purpose—that of co-operation with forest 
officers in the better handling of the ranges in order 
to get maximum utilization without damage. Three 
hundred and fifty-nine recognized advisory boards 
were now recorded, and activity was directed toward 
the adoption and enforcement of special rules urged 
by the stockmen themselves. Range management was 
extended to the Appalachian purchase areas in the 
East, now assuming considerable proportions, and 
national-forest grazing became firmly established as 
one of the big, permanent national-forest activities. 
The range-reseeding experiments—500 of them—had 
demonstrated reseeding to be practical only in the 
most-favored situations, and the most practical 
method of reseeding and improving the ranges on a 
scale as large as the forests would be to give the 
native species a chance. 

Texas fever was stamped out in southern Cali- 
fornia, and scabies infections were brought under 
complete control on the forests generally, through 
co-operation with the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Work with poisonous plants was given prominence 
during this period, and effective control measures 
were worked out and determined. Wild-life investi- 
gations were also given special attention, and studies 
were started which would give this resource appro- 
priate consideration in its relation to other uses. A 
number of elk shipments were made as seed stock to 
shot-out game ranges. Since game is a product of 


the forests, it was important that some systematic 
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study be given it, with a view to its proper correla- 
tion with other interests, both commercial and non- 
commercial. Work with predatory animals and 
range-destroying rodents was during this period 
transferred to the Biological Survey—an organiza- 
tion especially equipped to handle it. 


Grazing Fees, War Increases, and Better Product 


From 1917 to early 1919 considerable attention 
was given to the grazing-fee question, and an increase 
of about 25 per cent in the existing fees was made, 
bringing them up to an average of 10 cents per head 
per month for cattle and 214 cents per head per 
month for sheep. The policy of not making any 
charge for young stock under six months old—the 
natural increase of the parent stock—was continued. 
Five-year permits were authorized for practically all 
the ranges, and considerable revision of existing reg- 
ulations became necessary in consequence. 

The year 1917 witnessed the peak of the heavy 
war burdens, accompanied by a systematic effort to 
rid the forest ranges of the so-called “broomtail’” spe- 
cies of horses of little or no value, so that the ranges 
occupied by them could be given to more productive 
animals for war purposes. Local live-stock organiza- 
tions multiplied, until more than 600 were now recog- 
nized and co-operating in the better management of 
the ranges. Better breeding was encouraged, stock- 
men themselves in most instances takingethe lead, and 
the provisions of state laws were exceeded in a gen- 
eral better-sire movement. Through local organiza- 
tions this could be accomplished, and objectives were 
set that are resulting in the passage of better state 
laws in this respect. 


Period of Depression and Special Concessions 


The period from 1919 to 1922 will go down in the 
history of the country as the time of hazards and 
losses in the live-stock industry. Financial depres- 
sion, falling markets, extremes in climatic conditions, 
the gradual curtailment of outside public ranges, and 
almost every known enemy of the public range in- 
dustry, appeared and left their depressing influence. 
Special concessions were extended to national-forest 
permittees in handling their fee obligations and in 
tiding over established preferences. These years of 
hardships and important, and sometimes violent, 
changes have emphasized the need for further adjust- 
ments in the regulations to meet the changed condi- 
tions. Prominent among these needs, perhaps, is a 
more definite policy of stabilization, as far as the 
national-forest ranges can bring this about. There 
is also need for a larger investment by the govern- 
ment in necessary range improvements, to insure a 
better and more permanent use. Then there must be 
a much wider application of proved methods in the 
better handling of stock on the ranges, already ex- 
tensively brought about during this period. The . 
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scientific application of studies in range management 
and improvement marked one of the more important 
steps of progress during this time. Range recon- 
naissance, or a close systematic study of ranges and 
their possibilities, was now extended to between 
twenty and twenty-one millions of acres. The corps 
of specialists was enlarged in anticipation of the 
greatly increased demands for range, already being 
felt. Recreational demands, wild-life obligations, the 
establishment of game refuges, the consideration of 
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denied. In its relation to the national forests it has 
simply emphasized the importance of these ranges to 
the industry, and has brought out the need for mak. 
ing the forest ranges, through better administration 
and improved management, the greatest possible fac. 
tor in rehabilitation consistent with forage and forest 
and watershed protection. 

The factors of stability, as well as continued pro- 
ductivity, are outstanding considerations in this pro- 
cess. The Ogden conference of forest officers and 
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the fur resources, such as beaver, as state assets capa- 
ble of important state revenue, and the competition 
between industrial and other uses, furnished impor- 
tant items for closer study. All these questions are 
being handled, as from the early years, with thought 


for the live-stock interests. Local live-stock organi- 
zations now covered a large part of the range field, 
and the setting was admirable to plant a new mile- 
post in the history of range progress. Preliminary 
to this, the range-appraisal study was organized in 
1921. Stock-taking has been about completed, and, 
as a fitting introduction to the new cycle and what 
may be termed a new era, the Ogden grazing confer- 
ence of foresters and stockmen was called by the 
Chief Forester in March, 1923. 


The Ogden Conference 


With every crisis, or definite experience, or great 
need, comes a desire to analyze its cause, to cure the 
injury, and to avoid its recurrence. Thai the live- 
stock industry has passed through, and in many cases 
‘ is even now passing through, a real crisis cannot be 


live-stock men was called by the Chief Forester with 
these things principally in mind. Five days—March 
5 to 9, inclusive—were given to discussions by forest 
officers in open meeting, some stockmen sitting 
throughout the conferences; and one day at the close 
was devoted to stockmen’s committees representing 
the entire western range industry, as it relates to the 
national forests. Following the conferences, the 
grazing men spent nearly two weeks in revising and 
redrafting the grazing manual to conform to the ma- 
jority views of the conference. The preliminary 
draft has been completed, and awaits the review of 
the Forester and special stockmen’s committees al- 
ready appointed, during the conference, for that pur- 
pose. 

The program was exhaustive, and not only cov- 
ered a full discussion of each present regulation, but 
went thoroughly into all the administrative and many 
of the technical phases of the grazing work. Prom- 
inent among the subjects were: range-appraisal 
study; grazing fees; grazing and fire protection; 
relation of grazing to forest reproduction; range 
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improvements and the policy for their continuance; 
grazing working plans; manual revision; private 
lands; driveways and crossing permits; tenure of per- 
mits; qualifications and preferences; protective, max- 
imum, and exemption limits; division of responsibil- 
ity among Washington, districts, and forests; simpli- 
fication of procedure; technical grazing knowledge; 
range reconnaissance; co-operation; predatory ani- 
mals, and wild life. 

There was, in general, common agreement be- 
tween the foresters and the stockmen on many of the 
questions discussed. For instance, in the revision of 
the grazing manual it was agreed that the regulations 
should be broad and the instructions not too detailed, 
and that more administrative authority should be ex- 
tended to the forests. Stabilization through term per- 
mits, protection against radical and progressive re- 
ductions for purposes of distribution to new appli- 
cants, the fixing of limits that will encourage going 
operations and tie them to commensurability stan- 
dards and zones of dependence, were all subjects upon 
which there appeared to be, in the main, harmonious 
viewpoints. There was considerable discussion pro 
and contra on the subject of range improvements 
built by stockmen, and whether there should be 
worked out a policy of retirement which would com- 
perisate the stockmen for their investments. This 
question is of more prominence in the southwestern 
district than elsewhere, and stockmen expressed 
themselves as opposed to any retirement procedure 
which might appear to them to affect their range 
preferences. Range improvements in lieu of land 
constitute the principal range investments in the 
Southwest, and are naturally regarded by the stock- 
men as valuable assets to their permits. 


A subject upon which there developed a great deal 
of discussion was the basis for grazing fees—whether 
they should be placed eventually upon a so-called com- 
mercial basis, taking into account the differences in 
range values, on the present, or on some other basis. 
The stockmen’s committee advocated that the fees be 
fixed on a reasonable cost-of-administration basis, 
without regard to any intrinsic grazing values. The 
Forester explained at length the incidents leading up 
to the consideration of this question, and its bearing 
upon stabilizing the industry. He also brought out 
very fully the attitude of Congress and the general 
public toward this question, and the need for consid- 
ering market values. This whole subject is intimately 
associated with the range-appraisal study now being 
eonducted by the Forest Service, and there will be 
two years in which further to consider the matter 
before any final conclusions or decisions are reached. 

Whether preferences should attach to the live 
stock and land, or to commensurate dependent land 
alone in special cases, was also a fruitful subject to 
which both forest officers and the stockmen gave a 
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good deal of constructive thought. The sentiment 
favored those plans. The subject will doubtless come 
up for further consideration. Driveways and cross- 
ing privileges, and whether a fee should be charged 
transient stock for these privileges where an impor- 
tant use of the range was made in competition with 
regular permittees, were discussed in connection with 
the program. The recommendation of the stockmen 
was that driveways be provided only where they 
would fit into the economic needs of the section con- 
cerned, and under such circumstances they advocated 
that no crossing fees should be charged. 


The program and discussions, in general and in 
detail, made a sincere attempt to conduct a fair, con- 
structive analysis of present conditions. An earnest 
effort was made to work out a policy that would ena- 
ble the national forests to contribute their maximum 
share in an equitable and businesslike grazing admin- 
istration, in keeping with the important changes that 
have recently taken place in many phases of the stock 
industry. 


It is not within the province of this article to state 
any final conclusions or agreements. Committees of 
stockmen have been appointed to confer further with 
the Forester on all these questions, as they have been 
set forth by the grazing men in the tentative revision 
of the grazing manual. It may be said in conclusion, 
however, that there was an evident desire on the part 
of forest officers to go as far as possible within the 
public or governmental interests in considering and 
meeting the expressed wishes of the stockmen. 


* * * 


REPORT OF STOCKMEN’S COMMITTEE 


Preliminary to the open discussion between the forest 
officials and the live-stock men attending the Ogden confer- 
ence, referred to in Mr. Hatton’s article above, a set of ques- 
tions was submitted to a meeting of officers of live-stock asso- 
ciations of the western states called by Les. Dillingham, secre- 
tary of the Idaho Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association. 
After a two-day debate, a committee was appointed by Mr. 
Dillingham to draft a “declaration of principles” in reply to 
the questions. This committee was composed of Richard Dil- 
lon, of Colorado, chairman; F. S. Hildreth, of Arizona; Vernon 
Metcalf, of Nevada; E. L. McKenzie, of California; and 
George Nesbitt, of Colorado. Its report was unanimously 
adopted by the meeting, and later formed the basis for the 
discussion before the main conference on March 10, Mr. Met- 
calf acting as spokesman. The report, containing the subjects 
presented by the Forest Service and the replies, follows: 


As a preliminary basis for consideration of the question 
as to means by which the Forest Service, in its administra- 
tion of the national-forest range resources, might better pro- 
tect and insure the economic welfare of the sections depend- 
ent upon these resources, we offer the following, the fore part 
of which is in reply to the queries shown, suggested by Forest 
Service officials: 


1. Revision of the Manual—What should it contain— 
broad regulations and general instructions, versus specific and 
definite regulations and detailed instructions? 

REPLY—We favor broad regulations and general in- 


structions in the grazing manual, rather than specific and 
definite regulations and instructions. 
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2. Range Improvement—Policy governing construction, 
and needed changes in regulations to accomplish it; how shall 
cost of maintenance be met; how far should fencing of ranges 
and small allotments, lambing pastures, etc., be carried? 


REPLY—We are opposed to the retirement of existing 
range improvements constructed by grazing permittees now 
on the national forest. As to construction of future improve- 
ments and maintenance of improvements, local conditions 
should rule matters in this connection. We believe that this 
question can be handled satisfactorily only by localities. Con- 
cerning the last section of the query, we believe that local con- 
ditions also affect this matter, so that it can be decided only 
by localities. 


3. Stock Driveways and Crossing Permits—Should we 
charge for crossing permits—under what circumstances and on 
what basis? Service policy as to stock driveways in relation 
to overgrazing and damage to forest reproduction. 


REPLY—In our opinion, stock driveways across national 
forests should be provided only where they fit in with the 
economic needs of the sections concerned. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we do not favor any charges for crossing privi- 
leges. 


4. Grazing Fees—Principles which should govern their 
establishment and payment; is a permanent division of pay- 
ment desirable? 


REPLY—As to the grazing fees, we do not believe that 
under any conditions the establishment of grazing fees on a 
basis in excess of a rate per head te meet a reasonable cost 
of grazing administration is warranted. As to division of 
grazing payments, we believe that a permanent division is 
desirable, to apply to all classes and periods of permits, and 
in this connection we suggest July 1 and December 1 as the 
dates for payment. 


5. Annual versus Term Permits—Why have term per- 
mits not been more generally used and satisfactory; advan- 
tages and disadvantages of term permits in administration; 
for what period should they be issued; how should they be 
modified with a view to establishing range use? 


REPLY—In our judgment, term permits have not been 
more generally used because they have not been sufficiently 
attractive. We consider long-term permits as essential to the 
satisfactory financing, stability, and welfare of our business, 
and recommend that these be established for a term of not 
less than ten years; also, that there should be no limit restric- 
tion as to the numbers for which term permits will be granted. 


6. Qualifications of Applicants—Use and nature of com- 
mensurability standards; what further means should be em- 
ployed in determining qualifications of applicants? 


REPLY—Commensurability standards should be based on 
the custom and requirement of localities. We believe that de- 
pendency should be based on whether or not the property 
investment is of such character as to require a connection with 
the range in order to be successfully operated. Qualifications, 
as far as property is concerned, should depend on the depend- 
ability and commensurability, and should not depend on num- 
ber of stock owned. 


7. Preferences—Their value to permittees; should they 
accrue to the individual, the stock, or the ranch; should they 
be transferable as regular assets? 


REPLY—lIn our opinion, the economic welfare demands 
that grazing preferences accrue to the dependent and commen- 
surate property upon which they are based, except where 
equally dependent and commensurate property is substituted 
by the parties concerned. They should be transferable as 
regular assets. 


8. Distribution of Grazing Privileges—Principles that 
should govern; the small permittee versus the large operator; 
the new applicant; results secured under present policies in 
stabilizing the use of national-forest ranges; should further 
distribution be restricted, and how? 


REPLY—In our judgment, grazing privileges should have 


been and should be distributed to the commensurate and de- 
pendent property acquired upon the basis of ability to use the 
range concerned. We believe the economic welfare depends 
more upon the principle of connecting the range resources 
with the commensurate and dependent property than in con- 
nection with distinction between sizes of operations. We do 
not believe that new interests should be brought into connec- 
tion with ranges fully occupied by stock owned by interests 
holding commensurate and dependent property investments. 


We believe that it would promote the economic welfare to dis. 
place privileges not based on fully commensurate and depend. 
ent property investment with new interests that are cop. 
nected with such property investment, due consideration bein 
given to prior rights. While we appreciate the advancement 
toward stability which has come with the application of graz. 
ing administration, we feel that much is still to be accom. 
plished in this connection. We believe that further distriby- 
tion should be restricted, for the reasons outlined previously, 
As to how this might best be accomplished, we suggest long. 
term permits and establishment of the principle that permit- 
tees owning fully commensurate and dependent property jn- 
vestment should suffer no further reductions in grazing privi- 
leges for purpose of redistribution to others. 


9. Protective and Maximum Limits—Principles which 
should govern their establishment and applications; should 
there be an “exemption” limit upon reductions in existing 
preferences; what does “dependence on the range” mean; 
should separate limits be fixed for permittees engaged in 
farming? 

REPLY—We believe that the maximum limits should be 
based upon a number of stock sufficient to support the largest 
dependent property investment remaining in each locality. 
While we believe that, if the principles outlined above are 
accepted, there will be no need for exemption limits, we do 
urge that, until they are accepted, exemption limits should be 
established in this section where conditions warrant and graz- 
ing permittees so desire. As to the “dependence on the range,” 
this matter is handled under Query No. 6. As to the last 
section of this query, we feel that this question should be set- 
tled by the application of the factors outlined above, on de- 
pendency and commensurability. 


10. Co-operation—The place of national, state, and local 
associations in the grazing administration; how can co-opera- 
tion and relations with stockmen be improved? 


REPLY—We suggest that local and district forest off- 
cers should co-operate to the fullest extent with local associa- 
tions, and give their personal and official support to the obtain- 
ing of advisory-board assessments from members of such asso- 
ciations, as outlined under G-3, and that this portion of the use 
book be made more explicit upon this point, for the guidance 
and direction of local forest officials. We also request that, 
when requested by the advisory board of a local organization, 
the forest supervisor should, before completing grazing per- 
mits, require each permittee to give evidence of having paid 
assessments called for by such organization, except that the 
supervisor may exempt from this provision permittees who 
have filed with him their objections to being assessed for the 
expenses of association work not directly related to forest 
matters. We urge that this strengthening of local associa- 
tions will permit and insure the combination of these associa- 
tions into strong state organizations, and in turn enable such 
state organizations to make adequate contribution to the nec- 
essary work of national associations. With more active state 
and national associations, truly representative of the industry, 
much more can be accomplished in co-operation with the Forest 
Service in formulating and enforcing its plans and policies. 


In addition to the above, it is our earnest belief that the 
welfare of the country demands immediate relief to the live 
stock outfits at present established upon the basis of the use of 
the forest ranges from further restrictions and reductions of 
material changes. 


While we earnestly believe in the principles outlined above, 
we realize that considerable time will be necessary to give them 
due consideration. Meanwhile, for the best interests of all 
concerned, we most urgently request a moratorium, at least 
until 1925, during which present occupants of the range will 
be subject to no new restrictions or reductions for purposes of 
redistribution. 


As suggestions as to changes which might immediately 
be made by which to remove restrictions which have proved 
unprofitable to the general welfare, we suggest the following: 
elimination of all transfer reductions on grazing privileges 
renewed by officials, where based on commensurate and de- 
pendent property, when new interests do not come into con- 
nection with the range; elimination of the present provision 
operating against transfer renewals of the same outfit more 
than once within a year; elimination of the “sliding scale” 
plan of reductions; all necessary reductions to be applied to 
those subject to reduction upon a uniform basis. 


For all purposes of permanent allotment, each member or 
stockholder of a firm or corporation should be considered as 
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holding a permit to graze only the number of stock which rep- 
resents his proportion of said holdings. 


* * * 


WHAT STOCKMEN THINK OF MEETING 


We have requested some of the stockmen’s representatives 
at this important conference to give us their impressions of 
the meeting and their views on the subject-matter under dis- 


cussion. Below we present their replies: 


RICHARD DILLON 


Sedalia, Colorado 
Member, Board of Control, Colorado Stock Growers’ Association 


In taking part in the recent conference at Ogden between 
representative stockmen of the eleven range states and the 
Chief Forester with his grazing chiefs, two facts impressed me 
as the outstanding features of the meeting. One of these was 
the unanimous adoption of a set of fundamental principles and 
policies by stockmen, representing, as they did, both the sheep 
and cattle interests, and bringing into contact viewpoints de- 
veloped by local conditions of as vast a difference and diversity 
as obviously must exist in a range of so great latitude, and of 
such a variety of altitude and climatic conditions. The other 
was the spirit of cordial consideration shown us by the forest 
officials, and their very evident desire to adopt sound economic 
policies tending toward the stability and prosperity of the live- 
stock industry. 

With such a unanimity of opinion on one: side and spirit 
of co-operation on the other, it would seem that all should be 
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more strongly on the ground of policy than on the ground of 
principle. And on the basis of policy there is some food for 
thought in his argument. He realizes that one great need of 
live-stock production is stability, and to accomplish that, to use 
his own words, the question of grazing fees must be settled 
once and for all definitely, and on a basis that will give Con- 
gress no further ground for demanding a revision. 

If I could be assured that this stability of grazing fees 
could be effected by the policy of commercial value, I should be 
more inclined to agree with Colonel Greeley on policy, though 
differing with him on principle. But would it effect that stabil- 
ity? Can anything based on commercial value’ become fixed 
and stable? Would it not, instead, be subject to the variations 
in the price of the cattle on which it is partly based, and, as in 
the case of tax values of grazing lands, display a surprising 
aptitude toward advancing on every raise and an inexplicable 
inability to recede in times of decline? 

And, assuming that the fees shall be based on commercial 
value, and that we shall then have to depend on the range ap- 
praisal of the forest officers, and their understanding and due 
consideration of the many local factors which determine range 
value, can we be assured that the personnel of the Forest Serv- 
ice will remain the same as today for a considerable period 
of years, or that, if changed, it will retain the knowledge of 
practical range utilization that it has today, and the ability to 
translate range conditions into terms of fair commercial value? 

It has taken a long period of years for the Forest Service 
to realize the errors of some of its first policies. I believe this 
realization was brought about by a slow process of progressive 
education, beginning with the local rangers who acquired a 
first-hand knowledge of the vast difference between practical 
and constructive range utilization and the destructive policy of 
so-called equitable distribution, which, if carried out as at first 
intended, would have resulted in the dividing-up of the grazing 
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clear sailing. As a matter of fact, they were in hearty accord 
with us on many points, inclined to compromise on some, and 
took direct issue on one—namely, the basis of the grazing fee. 
We stand on the principle that all national resources should be 
so administered as best to promote the economic welfare of all 
the people, and that, this having been accomplished, no charge 
is justifiable beyond an amount sufficient to cover a reasonable 
cost of administration. Colonel Greeley stands just as firmly 
on the principle and policy of a fair commercial value as the 
basis of the grazing fee. I include the word “policy,” for I am 
convinced that Colonel Greeley is convicted to his decision much 





privileges to a point where no one could derive any benefit from 
them, and would have—and in some cases already has—griev- 
ously impaired both the intrinsic and the economic value of the 
property investments which had been built up on the basis of 
the right to utilize that range, and had been developed by long 
years of hard work and privation, on the assumption that the 
government would recognize that priority right, the same as it 
had the right to the water and to the land. 

The forest officers have learned by this slow process much 
of the difference between theory and practice, but even yet 
there appear inconsistencies in their line of reasoning. For 
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instance, they have come to know the disastrous consequences to 
their policy of local development which would follow the de- 
termination of range fee by competitive bid. Naturally the 
man who could bid the highest would be the man with no com- 
mensurate property investment, and no corresponding overhead 
expense, and the range would go to the speculator and the 
transient; and with it would go their fundamental policy of 
local development. Yet, knowing this to be true, they never- 
theless consider, as one of the vital factors in determining 
range value, the comparison of the range fee to the rental 
obtained for similar privately owned lands adjoining, not seem- 
ing to realize that that rental was set by the competitive bid- 
ding of the same man they are so anxious to keep off the forest, 
and that they are merely adopting an indirect method of com- 
petitive bid. 

Whatever the methods of appraisal may be, the stockman 
is afraid that the result will be a revision upward. He is get- 
ting accustomed to that from continued revisions in his taxes 
and other expenses—all upward; and he is wondering what it 
is all based on—certainly not on the earning power of his 
property. I hope the forest officials realize that the stockman 
is in the position of the poker player who has all his chips in 
the pot and has reached the point where any raise in the ante, 
however small, will put him out of the game. However, the 
stockman has learned in the past few years not to pin his faith 
von hopes, and I am inclined to pin mine instead to the spirit of 
fair play and common-sense shown by Colonel Greeley and his 
excellent assistants. 


VERNON METCALF 


Reno, Nevada 
Secretary, Nevada Land and Live Stock Association 


To my mind, the outstanding feature of the recent stock- 
growers’ conference with Forest Service officials at Ogden, 
Utah, was the fact that stock-grower representatives from ten 
western states could in one day come to agreement on a set of 
proposals as to their needs, covering so many phases of the 
question, and go through with the presentation of those pro- 
posals with no material change of front. This showing of 
unanimity cannot be accounted for, as is so often the case, be- 
cause of lack of general interest. Every delegate had a lot on 
his chest, and it is difficult to believe that anyone went away 
keeping anything on this subject to himself. 

On the contrary, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
more or less solid front of the stock-growers was occasioned by 
the fact that within the past few years Forest Service officials 
and stock-growers have come closer and closer together, and 
more than ever are commencing to talk the same language. It 
is also felt that within the past few years stock-growers are 
commencing to apply more intelligent analysis to their Forest 
Service difficulties, from which basis they are beginning to be 
able to present in a much more intelligent and clear-cut manner 
the reasons underlying their requests for changes in rules and 
policies. 

Much comment was also heard on the part of the stock- 
grower representatives as to the open-minded attitude dis- 
played at the conference by Chief Forester Greeley and his 
grazing officers from all parts of the country. It was a cheering 
sight to see the cards go on the table both from the stock- 
grower and the Forest Service side, as well as to note an entire 
absence of ‘the old-time attitude of rather bitter controversy. 
As was to be expected, differences of opinion arose, but the 
attitude on all sides was much more in the nature of a discus- 
sion designed to bring out the meat of disputed points, rather 
than reliance, as of old, upon mere argument. 

At the conference of stock-grower representatives prelim- 
inary to the general conference, agreement was quickly reached 
that the stand of the stock-growing interests should be based 
on the clear-cut principle that the proposals advanced were 
based, not only on the best welfare of the live-stock industry, 
but on the best advancement of the public interests as well. 
The stock-growers reiterated the fact that, where it tould be 
shown that their requests did not best serve the public welfare, 
they were willing that they be disregarded. On the other hand, 
it was expected that, the reverse being true, the forest officials 
should admit the wisdom of so changing rules and policies as 
to coincide with the needs shown. It is felt that the report of 
the conference will bear out the statement that the stock- 
grower representatives stayed consistently with this principle 
throughout. 

In various ways and by various speakers it is believed that 
the true picture of the relationship between the range resources 
of the West and the balance of the complete operating unit 
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making up the ranching and live-stock industry was drawn for 
the forest officials more clearly than ever before. I feel that 
the live-stock and ranching industry can never expect reason. 
able consideration of its needs until its picture is so drawn that 
“he who runs may read.” Efficient government never has been 
possible except upon the basis of the most thorough under. 
standing on both sides—the side being governed and the side 
doing the job. It is becoming clearer and clearer that Forest 
Service grazing policies and regulations have been formed and 
administered too greatly on the theory that the range resource 
was a thing apart, rather than part and parcel of the economic 
structure of every part of the West which is dependent to any 
considerable measure upon the ranching and live-stock indus- 
try. It now seems reasonable to assume that, until not only 
the Forest Service grazing policy, but the entire land policy of 
the federal government, is so shaped as to fit in with the 
economic needs, as above described, the machine, made up of a 
complete operating unit, never is going to run in tune. 

We cannot help believing that the Forest Service is desir- 
ous only of handling the range resource in such manner as best 
to serve the public interest. The trick is to determine how this 
should best be accomplished. If this is not being done, the 
fault, in the last analysis, really lies with the stock-growers as 
a group for not working together at an earlier date to present 
their needs intelligently. In this connection, the future appears 
brighter, with every reason to believe that a much more com- 
plete understanding will soon be brought about on both sides, 
and on that basis lasting and beneficial headway made on this 
problem, which has now been an everlasting bone of contention 
for the last twenty years or so, despite “broad-minded”’ at- 
tempts on both sides toward a solution. 


L. C. MONTGOMERY 


Heber, Utah 
Member, Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association 


I believe you asked me for my opinion on the Ogden con- 
ference because you felt that perhaps I would express a dis- 
senting voice. I wish to have it understood that I concur fully 
in the object and purpose of the convention, as well as in that 
which was actually done there, and feel that, as a whole, it was 
a red-letter day for the live-stock men. Forest officials, both 
local and national, took a long step in the way of co-operation 
when they thus placed their ear to the ground to hear the com- 
plaints and suggestions of the live-stock men. The first para- 
graph in the new manual ought to make it mandatory on the 
forest officials to call such a convention at the end of each ten- 
year period. 

If I have any criticism to offer on the convention as a 
whole, it is on the fact that the live-stock men failed to take 
advantage of the privilege afforded them to give free and indi- 
vidual expression to their complaints, and that they delegated 
too much of this privilege to the recognized spokesman, capable 
though he was. No doubt many persons felt that they had had 
their say in the stockmen’s caucus, which preceded the con- 
vention, and that they should be seen and not heard at the 
actual convention. If this was the case, then I criticise the 
caucus, because I believe the time and place to thrash out the 
whole thing were before the main convention, even though the 
caucus certainly served to expedite business. Another day be- 
fore the Chief Forester would have been educational to all con- 
cerned. I half imagine the Chief Forester was a bit disap- 
pointed that he did not hear from more of the bona-fide live- 
stock men, particularly on the question of fixing the grazing 
fees; but perhaps the live-stock men felt, as I did, that the time 
and place for discussing this last question were inopportune. 

The only point on which the live-stock men did not present 
a solid front to the forest people was on questions affecting the 
large owners as against the small owners—or the small owners 
as against the large owners, as you choose to put it. I see no 
reason for serious disagreement on this point, provided the 
forest officials will give due consideration to the first plank in 
the stockman’s platform—to-wit, that the manual shall contain 
broad and elastic provisions, instead of definite, detailed in- 
structions. This would permit the forest officials to adapt the 
regulations to the local conditions of the various communities. 
The term “large cattleman” is rather elastic itself. In Utah 
it means a man with a hundred head of cattle, while in Arizona 
a permit of that size would be the smallest of the small. 

It is certain that the time has come when forest officials 
have got to stop dividing up grazing privileges beyond a certain 
limit, but I think it is equally certain that they can no longer 
perpetuate the old-style cattle baron in his vast holdings. On 
this point I feel that the Ogden convention laid too much stress 
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on the term “economic welfare,” or that it applied it improp- 
erly. I believe the economic welfare of the country as a whole 
should he recognized, but I do not believe that welfare is neces- 
sarily measured by the wealth of a few individuals. Therefore 
any bureau of our government has failed that attempts to ad- 
minister government privileges in such a way that a few indi- 
viduals become fabulously rich on what a community should be 
allowed to exist on comfortably. 

The small cattlemen and sheepmen are unorganized, and 
they cannot make much of a showing individually; therefore 
they lean on the American National Live Stock Association and 
on the forest officials for protection. Such meetings as the one 
held at Ogden give them their only opportunity to be heard, 
and they do not want the larger interests to tie their mouths 
by any prearranged caucuses. 


VICTOR CULBERSON 
Silver City, New Mexico 
Member, New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association 


The principal topics of discussion at the Ogden confer- 
ence were those relating to the stability of grazing on the part 
of stockmen who have held permits for a long number of years 
on the national forests, and the question of grazing fees. As 
to the former, the Forester made it plain that, so far as the 
Forest Service could go in the matter, it intended to assist in 
stabilizing the industry by granting long-term permits, which 
would be undisturbed as long as the timber and forage re- 
sources on the national forest were conservatively and properly 
used. 


With reference to the latter topic there was some differ- 
ence of opinion among the stockmen. As is well known, the 
grazing-fee question has for a number of years been a disturb- 
ing factor to those engaged in the production of live stock— 
both sheep and cattle—in the western states. The uncertainty 
as to the amount of the fees which would be charged from year 
to year, coupled with the ever-present possibility of Congress 
taking a hand in the problem and establishing an arbitrary 
rate, with no reference to the numerous factors which should 
rightfully determine an equitable charge which the industry 
could legitimately bear, has been a decidedly disturbing factor. 
Accordingly, a few years ago, Congress authorized the Forest 
Service to make a careful appraisal of the ranges in the na- 
tional forests, in order to determine once and for all this matter 
of grazing fees. This in itself has been an immense under- 
taking, but is now fairly well on its way to completion, and it 
is expected that by 1925 the grazing fees, as determined by this 
appraisal, will be placed in effect—not, however, until the find- 
ings have been placed before the stockmen for their suggestions 
or criticism. 


It developed at the Ogden meeting that some stockmen still 
were of the opinion that the fees should be established on a per- 
head basis, to be governed by the costs of operation. Others 
felt that the only way in which to reach a stable basis in this 
problem was that adopted by the Forest Service of making a 
careful appraisal of the range, and determining the value 
thereof, in order that the fees might be apportioned accord- 
ingly. The Forester made it plain, in a brief statement to the 
stockmen, that basing the fees on the cost of operation, as in 
the past, had not béen a success, and that the only practicable 
method was to base the fees on the value of the range. He 
further stated that, with these facts, it would be possible to go 
before Congress and show beyond a doubt that the grazing fees 
for any particular portion of the national-forest range were 
based on a solid foundation, and that Congress accordingly 
would accept these findings, and the constant uncertainty as to 
this matter would no longer exist. The Forester also stated 
that the Forest Service had no other alternative but to go ahead 
on this basis. 


FEN S. HILDRETH 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Secretary, National Forest Permittees’ Association of Arizona 


The grazing conference at Ogden, Utah, was, to my mind, 
an epoch-making occasion, not only in the business life of every 
forest permittee, but, in much the same sense, as determining 
the successful control and regulation by the Forest Service of 
the grazing on the national forests in the future. It was a 
usiness meeting; it was a culmination or result of long experi- 
ment, exhaustive investigation, good and bad management, 
depression, drought, and the like; all of which elicited the 
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essential elements upon which the live-stock industry on the 
forests had lived in the past, and was to be repaired and dis- 
patched upon its future course. Evidence was abundant that 
the Forest Service and the stockmen had awakened to a reali- 
zation that the saving of the industry and its contingent suc- 
cess depend upon intensive and economical management upon 
a new foundation. 

We, especially here in Arizona, have cussed and cussed the 
Forest Service—and properly so; but this meeting was no place 
to cuss and complain. It was the opportunity to state facts 
and meet on a common ground—to extend to the Forest Service 
the kind of co-operation it proffered to the stockmen. Thus, 
in such a splendid atmosphere, free of antipathy and radical- 
ism, a fair, liberal, and considerate attitude permeated the 
thoughts and acts of both sides, and there ensued a business 
meeting at which real progress was made. 

Featuring the transactions at the meeting was Colonel 
Greeley’s attitude, which has been displayed on several occa- 
sions in the past, to be intensely interested in, and desirous of, 
solving the problems of the stockmen. Arizona’s breeding con- 
ditions, requiring year-long use of the forest ranges, have not 
been adequately met in forest regulations heretofore, and 
should not be governed entirely by a procedure similar to that 
by which the high forest ranges of the North are administered. 
An analysis of the two situations, involving a period of years, 
will show a more urgent need for forest stability in the busi- 
ness; and, notwithstanding the small part that Arizona and 
New Mexico play in the entire forest administration, the per- 
mittees of the Southwest have derived great encouragement 
from the expressed desire of Colonel Greeley to stabilize the 
grazing on the forests to meet local conditions. The first step 
toward stabilizing conditions is the ten-year permit, placing the 
industry on such a basis as to safeguard and justify the invest- 
ment, finance the operations properly, and plan on and execute 
the kind of management that will enable the permittee to effect 
a come-back which will eventually make an adequate return 
from the money involved. 

Following the same spirit of harmony and progressiveness, 
the stockmen at the meeting were enabled to get together on 
the fundamental principles and issues, and go to the Service in 
a unity of action that impelled and justified proper influence. 
The platform of the stockmen of the West has, therefore, been 
formulated and approved, and, with a committee appointed to 
advocate and assist in the detailed adoption of this platform, 
to which no serious objection was interposed by the Service at 
the meeting, there is the belief that in the immediate future 
remedial measures will be enacted that will qualify the forest 
permittees of the West to eliminate the misgivings of the past 
and be able to enjoy a feeling of security toward the future. 

Starting from the Ogden meeting, I think there will come 
in the next year a condition of close harmony and mutual help- 
fulness between the Service and the permittees, both working 
in agreement, which has not heretofore existed, and leading to 
better times for the stockmen and to a just appreciation of the 
—— administration to the stockmen and the public gen- 
erally. 


* * * 

At the close of the conference two committees were named 
—one of three cattlemen and the other of three sheepmen—to 
confer at a later date with the Forest Service officials on the 
revision of the grazing manual. The cattlemen appointed Fen 
S. Hildreth, of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association; Ver- 
non Metcalf, of the Nevada Land and Live Stock Association, 
and Richard Dillon, of the Colorado Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, to represent them. The sheepmen are: F. R. Marshall, 
of the National Wool Growers’ Association; Worth Lee, of the 
Idaho Wool Growers’ Association, and M. B. Otero, of the New 
Mexico Wool Growers’ Association. 


Canadian Beef through Panama Canal 


“Establishment of a chilled-meat trade between British 
Columbia and the United Kingdom by the water route through 
the Panama Canal is regarded as one of the surest means of 
immediate salvation of the western cattle industry,” says the 
Financial Post of Toronto. “The Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law has effectively barred British Columbia beef from the 
Chicago market, which in days gone by had been by far the 
most profitable.” 
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THE MERGER AND THE PACKERS 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


IVESTED of whatever mystery enveloped it, 
the Armour-Morris merger is out. The deal 


has had much the same complexion as a real- 
estate transaction during the period when the attor- 
ney in the case carries the abstract around in his 
pocket. Time, which is the essence of most things on 
this mundane sphere, rather than policy or even 
legality, has been the factor. Actually the deal was 
consummated several months ago. 


Details are immaterial. Whether or not the 
Armour interests have made a good deal, time alone 
will disclose. That necessity for the transaction ex- 
isted is beyond all doubt. Being a private corporation, 
-without stock to support on the open market, tribula- 
tion encountered by the Morris concern during the 
deflation period is a well-concealed secret, known only 
to the Morris family and a few interested financiers. 
That it was a case of submerging the identity of the 
concern or liquidating its physical assets admits of no 
doubt. Details of the transaction are superfluous. It 
is sufficient to know that the Morris family realized 
$27,500,000—part cash, the balance in Armour securi- 
ties, common and preferred. Armour of Delaware 
was organized for the purpose of this acquisition. 
Results are up to Armour stockholders who, under 
new conditions, are the actual owners of the Armour 
concern. 


Many years have elapsed since a youth from the 
Black Forest of Germany, Nelson Moritz by name, at- 
tracted the attention of the late John B. Sherman, 
known as the founder of the Chicago stock-yards. 
“My old boss” the elder Morris always said in speak- 
ing of Sherman. This happened at the old Bull’s 
Head yards on the West Side. Subsequently young 
Moritz, now Americanized as Nelson Morris, laid the 
foundation of his fortune speculating in crippled hogs. 
From that he developed into an extensive cattle- 
exporter, and by thrift, enterprise, and sagacity be- 
came a captain of the packing industry, on a par with 
Armour and Swift. At his demise he was a multi- 
millionaire. 


When the history of the American packing indus- 
‘try is inscribed, the merits and idiosyncrasies of such 
men as Morris, Armour, and Swift will be developed. 
They were by no means the pioneers of the industry, 
but they were revolutionizers. Morris came from 
Germany, Swift from Massachusetts, and Armour 
from Milwaukee. Armour picked Chicago as the 
future center of the packing industry, whereupon his 
then partner, Plankinton, ridiculed his judgment. 
Swift and Morris worked into the packing arena 
through the operation of the law of chance. All three 
personalities have been eliminated by death. The 
hazards of business have eliminated the Morris insti- 
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tution. When P. D. Armour died, the wise guys pre. 
dicted decadence of the Armour institution. With 
the passing of G. F. Swift the same forecast was made 
concerning Swift & Co. But in neither case were the 
prophets right. Armour has magnified the operations 
and importance of Armour & Co. many times, and the 
elder Swift, himself a man of vision, probably nevey 
dreamed of the future of the business he founded. 
That the name of Morris has been eliminated from the 
roster is almost inconceivable, but always the unex- 
pected happens. 


Twenty years ago the S. & S. concern was credited 
with Gibraltar-like solidity; but it passed out of its 
original ownership in much the same manner as Mor- 
ris has been absorbed by Armour, except that it was 
not merged. There may be something suggestive of 
sequence in the two events, which introduces Thomas 
E. Wilson, who, after the demise of the elder Morris, 
was the recognized pilot of that company. When he 
took control of the S. & S., the Morris concern was 
deprived of its guiding hand. As the Wilson star 
ascended, that of Morris declined. Wilson ability 
pulled the floundering S. & S. out of the financial 
quagmire; coincidently Morris headed in that di- 
rection. 


The elder Morris was a conservative—in striking 
contrast to both Swift and Armour, whose character- 
istic was plunging. If the personalities of these revo- 
lutionizers of the packing industry were under dis- 
cussion, some interesting reminiscences would be 
available. They found the packing industry operating 
under conditions the reverse of economic. Wasteful 
methods were the rule, and they proceeded to make a 
practical demonstration of the fact. A cycle of elim- 
ination of small, unfit units followed, until the term 
“Big Five,” taking Wilson and Cudahy into the env- 
meration, was fitting. Then came the European war, 
inaugurating almost imperceptibly another cycle. 
During the war the law of recurrence, or periodicity, 
was in operation. The Big Five found themselves 
confronted with an export and war demand for pack- 
ing-house products wholly without precedent. The 
industry, in the hands of the Armours, Swifts, and 
Morrises, had put up such keen economic competition 
to a host of smaller rivals as almost to eliminate ri- 
valry on an extensive scale. During the war the Big 
Five concentrated on war business, creating an op- 
portunity for the “little fellow” to come back, of 
which he proceeded to take advantage. He catered 
“to the trade,” and has held his vantage-point in sur- 
prising manner. Today more packers are operating 
in the United States than ever before; competition 
at the central live-stock markets was never so keen 
or so diversified; and history is repeating itself, as 
it has a habit of doing. The little packer has a dis- 
tinct advantage in the matter of overhead expense; 
also in close personal contact with his customers. 
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Some predict his ultimate extinction; others contend 
that he is playing a permanent return engagement. 
All I can add is that he is displaying phenomenal 
staying power, and express the opinion that, as a 
group, if not individually, the so-called Big Five must 
meet his competition for all time. He is enabled even 
to compete for export trade successfully by pooling 
his selling activity. 


Possibly the country is overpackered, to coin a 
term. There can be no doubt that the industry has 
been overdone. ‘‘What’s the matter with the packing 
business?” is the caption of a series of articles now 
running in the National Provisioner—the recognized 
organ of the industry. A logical answer is: Exces- 
sive investment in bricks and mortar. Some of the 
smaller units may be operating to full capacity; cer- 
tainly none of the large plants are. Those unscrupu- 
lous, or Misguided, promoters who inveigled farmers 
by the thousand into dumping money by the million 
dollars into superfluous packing plants probably did 
not sense this fact, although their victims have had 
an opportunity to realize it since. They were able to 
catch suckers with bait prepared by the Big Five in 
the shape of annual statements of enormous profits 
that were probably due more to the alchemy of book- 
keeping than to an accumulation of real money. 


But the packers did not acquire all the grief they 
have run into since the war through competition or 
expansion. Deflation was a rock on which their craft 
was seriously bumped. In the case of the Morris 
concern it was probably largely responsible for the 
merger. It is axiomatic that money can be made on 
arising market. It must follow that the rule is re- 
versed during a period of deflation. Evidence of this 
is furnished by the swarm of speculators that blos- 
somed out during the 1918-to-1920 period at the live- 
stock markets of the country, reveling for a brief 
period in sudden acquisition of wealth—then to dis- 
appear. The big packer ran into this squall under 
full sail, and, like the western cattleman, found his 
fnancial sinews severed at the source. Country 
bankers, who had previously bought packer paper by 
the ream, were unable to take care of their customers, 
and the packers, forced into the bond market, were 
under the necessity of paying anywhere from 8 to 10 
per cent for short-term loans. That their credit with 
the investing public was sufficient to enable them to 
continue operating is suggestive, as the failure of any 
one of the Big Five at that juncture would have 
amounted to disaster. In this emergency the Swifts 
cut their affiliated concerns adrift as a measure of 
protection for the main craft; Armour met it by what 
was tantamount to pledging the family holdings in 
the concern; Wilson borrowed, and so did Morris; 
but the latter evidently failed to weather the storm, 
otherwise the merger would not have happened. In 
this connection it may be said that there never was 
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the least excuse for rumor of an Armour-Wilson 
merger, as, even when the financial storm was at its 
height, “Tom” Wilson sailed a comparatively placid 
sea, his foresight having prompted him to. “take the 
market” from day to day for his products. It was 
the packer hanging on under the illusion that a re- 
action would occur who was most heavily mulcted by 
deflation. , 


Morris has disappeared as a factor in the packing 
industry—that is history. Now that the storm has 
spent its force, the Armour, Swift, Wilson, and Cud- 
ahy craft are safe. Other mergers are hinted at, but 
consummation is doubtful, even if the intent exists. 
The big packers may be looking into depleted cash- 
boxes, from which the profit accumulations of fat 
years have vanished; but their credit is excellent, 
their resources enormous, and their business so essen- 
tial, both to the live-stock producers of the country 
and to millions of consumers, as to insure stability. 
Their smaller competitors will remain in the field. 
In fact, a monopoly of the packing business is econom- 
ically impossible. That it has been seriously at- 
tempted during the past twenty-five years will not be 
disputed. Consequently results should be reassuring. 


In recent years “Tom” Wilson has been the most 
conspicuous figure in the packing world. The Ar- 
mour-Morris merger has injected the personality of 
“Ed” White into the spotlight. White is the recog- 
nized head of the Armour-Morris consolidation. Of 
his competency not a suspicion of doubt exists. He 
possesses the same engaging personality as Wilson, 
is a fluent and convincing public speaker, and is 
essentially a democrat in a social and business sense. 
The consolidation places Armour & Co. on a sound 
financial basis, and in possession of enormous, if not 
unprecedented, production and distribution resources. 
That White has the confidence of the 50,000 or more 
stockholders in Armour & Co. is indicated by their 
refusal to part with their holdings during the recent 
period of upheaval. Confident prediction is made 
that “Armour stock,” as the preferred issue of the 
Illinois corporation is known, will touch par within 
six months. 


And what of “J. O.,” as Armour is commonly 
known? That he is no longer dictator of the policy 
of Armour & Co. is everybody’s secret. That con- 
cern has practically passed to the multiple ownership 
of American investors. Before the war the Armour 
business was a family-ownership affair, as was the 
Morris concern. The Morris name has been elimi- 
nated; that of Armour is as conspicuous as ever, 
but the personal influence of J. Ogden Armour 
is rather problematic. A forceful and somewhat 
picturesque character, he will occupy a permanent 
place in the annals of American industry. His 
enterprises transcended in magnitude and multi- 
plicity those of his illustrious sire, but have not 
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proved so uniformly successful. That his _ per- 
sonal losses have been enormous will not be dis- 
puted. In fact, his financial interests have been 
so closely identified with the St. Paul Railroad, the 
Illinois Tunnel and Automatic Telephone at Chicago, 
the Kansas City street railways, and sundry other 
ventures, as to make any other outcome possible. It 
has been a period of grief for the rich as for the rest 
of us, and, as usual in such emergencies, the more 
one has to lose, the greater the loss. A friend of 
Armour facetiously asked him not long since if he 
knew that he was running a packing concern. Possi- 
bly, in the maze of his operations, that fact some- 
times slipped his mind. Armour certainly hitched his 
wagon to a star. Asked, on one occasion, if he was a 
wealthy man, he replied: “Yes, in Chicago; but when 
“ I go to New York I feel like a piker;” indicating that 
wealth is relative, also geographical, and possibly 
somewhat psychological. 

Secretary Wallace has—somewhat perfunctorily, 
if not belatedly—stamped this merger with official 
disapproval, and the final act is now up to the courts. 
The logical sequence will be at least an attempt to 
put more and sharper teeth into the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act, with the object of preventing other 
mergers. No enactment of Congress can prevent 
liquidation of non-profitable business, however; and, 


from all I have been able to learn, that would have 
been the only alternative in this instance. 


PACKER MERGER FINALLY EFFECTED 


INAL TECHNICALITIES in the purchase of the Morris 

assets by the Armour interests were at last effected on 
March 29, when representatives of both firms met in Chicago 
and signed articles of consolidation. In addition to the pay- 
ment to Morris & Co. in cash and Armour stock, the plans 
call for a recapitalization of the North American Provision 
Company, with $10,000,000 preferred and $30,000,000 common 
stock, to be owned by Armour & Co. of Delaware, except 
$8,600,000 which will cover a like amount of Armour pre- 
ferred. The funded debt of Morris & Co. will be assumed by 
the North American Provision Company. Payments to the 
Morris interests are to be made as follows: $2,750,000 in cash, 
$5,000,000 in preferred stock of Armour & Co. of Delaware at 
par, $9,000,000 in preferred stock of Armour & Co. of Illinois 
at par, and $10,700,000 in common (Class A) stock of Armour 
& Co. of Illinois. 

Morris’ employees are taken over by Armour & Co., with 
their pension rights guaranteed. Nelson Morris is understood 


to be planning to enter the banking investment business in 
Chicago. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING BILL 


STRENUOUS CONTEST is in progress in the legisla- 
A tures of certain Corn Belt states, especially Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio, over what is popularly known as the “co-oper- 
ative marketing bill.” In Indiana the measure was passed 
with a degree of celerity that indicated the power of the farm 
bloc; in Ohio it was amended in somewhat drastic fashion by 
the elimination of certain penalty clauses deemed by its pro- 
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ponents essential to the successful working-out of the project 
contemplated; and in Illinois the bill, having run the Senate 
gamut successfully, has gone to the House, where it will ep. 
counter serious opposition, the powerful Farmers’ Co-operative 
Grain Elevator interests of the state being arrayed against it. 


Aaron Shapiro is popularly credited with authorship of 
the measure, although this is denied by the farm-bureay 
forces openly supporting it. The chief features of the pro. 
posed act may be briefly enumerated as: 

Validating producers’ contracts with marketing associa- 
tions; 

Imposing penalties for breach of contract, not only on the 
contract-makers, but on those handling their products; 

Levying severe penalization for attempts to discredit ¢o- 
operative marketing associations. 

By way of illustration, a farmer signing a contract with 
a marketing association would be under penalty to deliver his 
production during the term of the contract to such associa- 
tion. Failure would involve liquidated damages and other 
penalties. Anyone making ventures to breach such contracts 
would be liable to penalties and civil suits for damages. It is 
the most drastic legislation of its character ever sought. 


Governor McCray, of Indiana, vetoed the bill on the 
ground of unconstitutionality and impracticability, for which 
he has been vigorously attacked by the farm-bureau leaders of 
the state, who contend that the elimination of a single i or 
crossing of a t in the measure will be tantamount to emascu- 
lation. The Ohio House eliminated the penalty clauses, and a 
possibility exists that Illinois may follow suit. 

Some seventeen states have already enacted the measure, 
but the chief interest naturally centers in the principal Corn 
Belt states. Economists are analyzing the condition that such 
legislation will develop, but so far have been chary of pre 
diction. One theory is that it will lead to exploitation of farm- 
ers by groups of promoters, as a certain percentage of the 
agrarian population has a habit of signing contracts without 
perusal, which was illustrated in the case of the notorious 
packing-house flotations, involving victims in an approximate 
loss of $30,000,000. Co-operative marketing is one thing in 
principle, another in practice; and an admitted essential is 
competent administration, plus capital. Possibly some good 
will come to farmers out of the agitation now going on all 
over the country, but that many such organizations will land 
in the arena of failure and dissatisfaction will not be disputed. 
Great commercial enterprises are not built up overnight by the 
enactment of legislation, no matter how favorable that legis- 
lation may be. Business is business. 


OREGON STOCKMEN PROTEST AGAINST 
INCREASING GRAZING FEES 


HE GRANT COUNTY STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION of Oregon, of which J. E. Snow is president and 
H. F. Herburger secretary, has memorialized the Forest Serv- 
ice on conditions in that part of the state. The live-stock bus- 
iness of Grant County, the memorial states, is wholly at the 
mercy of the Forest Service, in that 82 per cent of its land is 
comprised within the Malheur National Forest. While the 
regulations of the forests, on the whole, have been beneficial 
to the stockmen, they are now becoming more onerous, and 
the grazing fees, already unreasonably and unnecessarily 
high, are seemingly on the point of being advanced, to the 
irreparable harm of the industry. 

The forest could be materially improved, the petitioners 
say, by the building of drift-fences, the development of water- 
holes, and the employment of more help for police duty during 
the grazing season to keep unpermitted stock away; for which 
reforms sufficient funds are asked from Congress. 
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THE NEW HEAD OF ARMOUR & CO. 
BY EDWARD N. WENTWORTH 


TIS PECULIARLY FORTUNATE for the producing inter- 

ests that F. Edson White, the newly elected president of 
Armour & Co., has been chosen as Mr. Armour’s successor. 
Producers in general have linked Mr. White’s name with that 
of Thomas E. Wilson as the two packers of the modern school 
who most nearly understand production problems and are most 
thoroughly cognizant of the services they can render the 
stockmen. Mr. White himself came from a family of cattle- 
men, his first work being with his father, who was a prom- 
inent cattle-feeder and trader in the vicinity of Peoria, Illinois. 


F. EDSON WHITE 


Mr. White’s entry into the packing business dates from 
1890, when he joined the firm of E. Godel & Sons, of Peoria— 
a firm with which he had come in frequent contact while 
assisting in the marketing of his father’s live stock. He re- 
mained with the Peoria packers only a short time, when he 
joined the selling staff of the Western Meat Company, of San 
Francisco, in 1898. His progress here was unusually rapid, 
since he was able to utilize his knowledge of the raw product, 
live stock, as well as his growing knowledge of marketing. 

The San Francisco job was a good one in those days, for 
Mr. White was then just past twenty years of age and was 
drawing $70 a week—at that time an unusually high salary 
for any man, to say nothing of a man of his age. Neverthe- 
less, he could see the limitations that surrounded his devel- 
opment with the Western Meat Company, and determined to 
find a larger foundation on which to build his business career. 
Accordingly he resigned and went to Chicago, where he ob- 
tained employment with Armour & Co., May 13, 1895, as an 
inspector in the Car Route Department. 

Six months later he became a clerk in the Dressed Beef 
Department. At that time the Sheep Department of Armour 





& Co. was operated as an integral part of the Beef Depart- 
ment, due to the relatively small volume of mutton consump- 
tion as compared with beef consumption. Mr. White saw the 
possibilities of developing the company in the handling of 
sheep, and within a short time he had evolved a plan which 
resulted in the organization of a separate Sheep Department, 
of which he was appointed head. 


During the next ten years he directed the operation and 
profitable development of this department. By that time he 
had unquestionably demonstrated his executive ability, and 
was therefore made assistant to Arthur Meeker, who is vice- 
president of Armour & Co. in charge of packing-house 
operation. 


In January, 1912, Mr. White was made a member of the 
Board of Directors of Armour & Co., and two years later was 
elected vice-president. Numerous duties came under his direct 
supervision in this position, the chief among them being the 
co-ordination of sales with production. This has kept him in 
constant touch with the problems that the producer has to 
solve, and has really made him one of the authorities on the 
correlation between live-stock production and the distribution 
of finished live-stock products. 


This training made it only natural that Mr. Armour 
should choose Mr. White as his successor; for he found in 
Mr. White a man who, as directing head, would guard zeal- 
ously, not only the Armour interests, but the interests of all 
who are concerned in the packing industry. Mr. Armour him- 
self is one who never lost sight of the fact that the packing 
industry must pay the producer all that it can afford for 
live stock, if it is to continue to obtain adequate supplies of 
raw material. Furthermore, he realized that the consum- 
er’s interests must also be safeguarded, if the demand for 
meat is to continue in large enough volume to encourage the 
widespread production of meat animals. These ideals he has 
passed on to Mr. White, in the knowledge that the latter’s 
own agricultural experience will intensify his appreciation 
of the keenness of these problems. 


Mr. White was born at Peoria, Illinois, September 9, 1873. 
Outside of his business, his personal interests lie in his White- 
house Farms near Lake Forest, Illinois. His operations have 
been so scientific and economical that Whitehouse Farms have 
often been designated as the “Rothamstead of America.” 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NEW MEXICO 
ASSOCIATION 


HE NEW MEXICO CATTLE AND HORSE GROWERS’ 

ASSOCIATION held its annual convention this year for 
the second time in succession at Las Vegas. A scant attend- 
ance, in comparison with that of former years and at other 
places, was attributable in part to the state-wide unfavorable 
conditions of the past twelve months, and in part to the local 
storms of that week; but undoubtedly the principal cause was 
the proximity in time and place of the convention of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, which was held 
at El Paso immediately in advance of the Las Vegas meeting. 
Two conventions in a single week were too much for any but 
the most enthusiastic organization supporter. Nevertheless 
the meeting was a most interesting one, and much useful work 
was accomplished. 

A varied program had been arranged, which was carried 
out without the omission of any announced feature. Among 
those who addressed the meeting were the following, in addi- 
tion to the formal speeches of welcome and response: Charles 
E. Collins, ‘Co-operative Commission Companies;” C. M. 
O’Donel, “Events of the Year Affecting the Live-Stock In- 
dustry;” W. T. Treleaven, of the Santa Fé Railroad, “Trans- 
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portation ;” Frank Witherspoon, Jr., president of the Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange; R. E. Farley, “Joint Stock Land 
Banks;” Justiano Baca, state land commissioner, “State Land 
Policies ;” F. H. Bixby, “The Cattle Industry from a National 
Standpoint;” J. D. Jones, “Co-operation of Agricultural Inter- 
ests in New Mexico;” C. F. Bliss, of the Biological Survey, 
“Fighting Noxious Pests.” Victor Culberson reported on the 
forestry meeting at Ogden, from which he had just returned; 
and J. S. Vaught, attorney of the association, gave one of his 
characteristic and breezy talks on recent events, legislative 
and other, from the point of view of his official duties. Others 
who made brief addresses were H. A. Jastro, of California, 
and B. F. Pankey, of Santa Fé. 


The Resolutions Committee, under the able chairmanship 
of George Webster, of Cimarron, reported a number of reso- 
lutions, all of which were adopted by the convention. It will 
be noted that support was pledged to the Special Committee 
on Public Lands of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion in furtherance of the policy in respect of public domain 
developed at Los Angeles; that the principle of the percentage 
basis for live-stock commission rates, also announced by the 
National, is advocated, and, in addition, a recommendation is 
made that yardage charges should be levied on a car-lot basis, 
on the ground that they represent a rental for space occupied. 
A movement was set on foot to bring the 1925 convention of 
the American National Live Stock Association to Albuquerque. 


Following is a synopsis of the resolutions passed: 


Expressing gratification at stand taken by Secretary of 
Agriculture on packer merger; 

Recommending that Secretary of Agriculture institute 
studies for discovery of methods of control of poisonous plants, 
improvement of ranges, and live-stock production and range 
management ; 

Urging War and Navy Commissary Departments to pur- 
chase all meats and meat products from American-grown 
sources only; 

Indorsing action of State Legislature in appropriating 
$25,000 for destruction of predatory animals, and asking Con- 
gress to grant an equal amount; 

Appreciating work already accomplished at conference in 
Ogden, Utah, between Chief Forester and representatives of 
producers, and expressing confidence that problems confront- 
ing live-stock industry on national forests may be satisfactorily 
settled through completion of work; 

Pledging support to Special Committee on Public Lands 
of American National Live Stock Association in furthering 
enactment of legislation providing for lease of public domain 
for grazing purposes on a local-option system; 

Protesting against prevailing unjust and discriminatory 
system of levying commissions and yardage charges on western 
live-stock shipments; 

Holding that, where portions of a drove of live stock are 
sold in one transaction at different prices, parts sold at lower 
prices should be only such as are of inferior value, which stock 
should be weighed separately; : 

Approving direct movement of cattle from range to feed- 
lot, and expressing willingness to co-operate in this plan; 

Deploring extension to California of stock-yard method; 

Urging upon State Live Stock Sanitary Board of New 
Mexico necessity for extending field work of inspectors to 
combat increasing cattle-stealing in state; 

Requesting American National Live Stock Association 
to hold its 1925 convention in Albuquerque; 

Requesting all members to support THE PRODUCER through 
subscriptions and advertising. 


Hugh L. Hodge, of Silver City, who has so well piloted 
the association through the shoals of the last difficult year, 
was re-elected president. The vice-presidents elected were 
George Webster, J. A. Lusk, C. M. O’Donel, and Burton C. 
Mossman, the first three being re-elected. Miss Bertha Benson 
was retained in the office of secretary-treasurer. 

The financial situation of the association is) thoroughly 
sound, notwithstanding deflation and unfavorable climatic 
conditions, of which the state has had more than its share. 
Albuquerque was chosen as the place of the 1924 meeting. 


THE TEXAS CONVENTION 


HAT IS REGARDED as the most successful conven. 
\ tion ever held by the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association met in El Paso on March 13-15, 1999. 
Besides many local cattlemen, it is estimated that fully three 
thousand visitors were in attendance, among whom was a 
large delegation of real “old-timers” from every state in the 
Southwest. An exceptionally attractive program was pro. 
vided, features of which were the barbecue at Juarez and the 
military exercises at Fort Bliss. 


The meeting was called to order by the president of the 
association, Cyrus B. Lucas, who introduced Fred H. Bixby, 
president of the American National Live Stock Association, 
Mr. Bixby spoke forcefully on the need of organization and 
co-operation, urging not only co-operative marketing, but co- 
operative buying, and declaring that united effort on the part 
of cattlemen will eventually succeed in lowering freight rates, 
The necessity for such reductions was strongly urged by Sam 
H. Cowan, attorney of the National Association, who pointed 
out that cattle rates are now 53% per cent higher per ton-mile 
than the average rate on other freight, while, he contended, 
there is no reason why cattle should not be hauled at the same 
rate as any other bulky stuff. 


One of the liveliest topics of discussion was the attack 
made by southwestern commission men on the co-operative 
method of selling cattle. While the co-operative marketing 
agency of the association has been in operation only a few 
months, it was shown that it has already saved more than 
$7,000 to members in commissions, besides generally topping 
the market, and the criticisms of the middlemen were vig- 
orously resented. 


An impromptu passage of arms between W. W. Turney, 
ex-president of the association, and William G. McAdoo, for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, enlivened the proceedings. 
Among the chief causes responsible for the losses suffered by 
the cattlemen the past few years, Mr. Turney mentioned, in 
a somewhat disparaging manner, the legislative and adminis- 
trative measures fathered by the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, under Mr. McAdoo’s leadership, during the war 
period. It so happened that Mr. McAdoo himself, on his way 
to Mexico, stopped at El Paso the next day, and was thus 
given an opportunity to reply to Mr. Turney, which he did in 
spirited fashion, upholding his management of the railroads. 
It was quite evident, however, that he failed to convince his 
audience. 


The following resolutions were passed: 


Extending to Colonel Ike T. Pryor sympathy in his illness; 


Expressing appreciation of services of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry C. Wallace to live-stock industry; 


Commending work of Biological Survey in destruction of 
predatory animals and urging State Legislature to appropri- 
ate cad a year during two years for co-operation in this 
work; 

Recommending to state legislators that they pass bill 
granting funds for co-operation with Biological Survey in re- 
pression of noxious rodents; 

Asking State Legislature to provide sufficient funds for 
= young men of State of Texas along animal-husbandry 
ines; 

Requesting legislature to make appropriation for scien- 
tific study of “loin disease” of cattle; 

Urging study of range, grazing, and ranch-economics 
problems by experiment stations in co-operation with Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics; : 

Appealing to federal and state bodies to do all in their 
power to prevent introduction of foot-and-mouth disease and 
similar infectious animal ailments into United States; 


Favoring increased grant for tick-eradication work; 


Recommending that heavy cattle be given same consider- 
ation as lighter weights in awarding premiums at live-stock 
shows; 
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Indorsing work of American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and voting contribution of $2,500 for 1923; : 

Demanding repeal of Transportation Act and restoration 
of powers of states over intrastate railroad rates, and pledg- 
ing support to American National Live Stock Association in 
its labors for these reforms; . 

Memorializing Federal Loan Board to rescind rule re- 
cently promulgated prohibiting loans to individuals from more 
than one joint-stock loan bank; 

Urging extension of time in which cattle from drought- 
stricken territory sent into Mexico for grazing may be re- 
turned duty-free. 

All the officers of the organization were unanimously re- 
elected, as follows: Cyrus B. Lucas, of Berclair, Tex., presi- 
dent; H. L. Johnson, of Willcox, Ariz., first vice-president; 
R. M. Kleberg, of Kingsville, Tex., second vice-president; W. E. 
Connell, of Fort Worth, treasurer; E. B. Spiller, of Fort 
Worth, secretary; and Dayton Moses, of Fort Worth, attorney. 
In addition, eleven honorary vice-presidents were chosen from 
among men who have served the association as presidents. 
Houston was selected as the meeting-place in 1924. 


ARIZONA CATTLEMEN MEET 


HREE HUNDRED CATTLEMEN from all parts of the 
hae attended the annual convention of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, held in Phoenix on March 6 and 7. The 
meeting, from every point of view, was a great success. It 
was generally felt that the worst is over in the cattle industry, 
and that from now on improvement will be steady. This feel- 
ing was accentuated by the heavy rains which had been falling 
throughout the state, and by the promising outlook for the 
spring stocker and feeder trade. There will be between 90,000 
and 100,000 cattle available for spring delivery, all of which 
are in very good condition. 


Fred H. Bixby, president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, was present and addressed the convention 
on the need of organized marketing. 


A strong sentiment prevailed in favor of incorporating 
the association for the selling and marketing of its products. 
With that end in view, a committee of five was named by 
President Boice to draw up a plan for presentation at the mid- 
year meeting, to be held in Flagstaff. 

Enough money was donated on the floor of the conven- 
tion to pay off the old debts of the association, which is now 
starting with a clean slate. 


Resolutions were passed— 


Directing officers to co-operate with American National Live 
Stock Association for material reductions in freight rates; 

Recommending certain changes in rules governing reduc- 
tions of grazing privileges on national forests, extension of 
divided-payment plan to short-term permits, and inauguration 
of ten-year permits to established outfits; opposing retire- 
ment of improvements placed on forests by permittees, and 
suggesting that, in fixing fair values of grazing, reductions 
be made equal to interest on such improvements; 

Instructing officers to have prepared for introduction in 
Congress a bill providing for leasing such portions of unoccu- 
pied public domain as have rental value as grazing lands, to 
be applicable only to such states as may elect to come under 
its provisions; 

Urging legislature to change chattel-mortgage laws of 
state for the purpose of allowing live-stock interests of Ari- 
— to obtain benefits granted by rural-credits act passed by 

ongress ; 

Protesting against establishment of stock-yards at Los 
Angeles and reaffirming belief in principle of selling cattle at 
ome; 

Requesting state legislature to provide sufficient funds for 
Live Stock Sanitary Board to maintain adequate inspection 
service within state; 

Asking legislature to act favorably on bill providing for 
reimbursement of cattle killed by railroads, and use of pro- 
ceeds from unclaimed cattle for benefit of industry; 
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Authorizing president to appoint an executive committee 
of fifteen members to assist him in handling affairs of associa- 
tion until mid-year meeting. 

All officers were unanimously re-elected, as follows: Henry 
G. Boice, of San Carlos, president; A. C. Webb, of Roosevelt, 
first vice-president; J. M. Ronstadt, of Tucson, second vice- 
president; H. J. McClung, of Phoenix, treasurer; and H. M. 
Rice, of Phoenix, secretary. Douglas was chosen as the meet- 
ing-place for the 1924 convention. 


WASHINGTON LETTER 


[From our Special Correspondent] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30, 1923. 


HEN THE PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE was 
\ entered in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia on February 27, 1920, the packers were given two years 
in which to dispose of their stock-yard holdings. Practically 
none of their stock was disposed of within the two-year period, 
which expired on February 27, 1922. The court has from 
time to time granted the petitions of the defendants for ex- 
tensions of time. Documents recently filed with the court show 
that Armour and Swift were granted another six months— 
to October 1, 1923—to carry out approved plans under which 
they have agreed to dispose of their stock-yards. The records 
show that neither Armour & Co. nor Swift & Co. have as yet 
sold any important part of their holdings, although the de- 
cree was entered over three years ago. Armour & Co. have 
recently sold their interest in the Chicago Stock-Yards Com- 
pany to Frederick H. Prince, of Boston. Morris & Co. appear 
to be the only one to have disposed of any considerable pro- 
portion of stock-yard holdings, their sales having been made in 
small lots to various individuals, some of whom are affiliated 
with Morris subsidiary companies. 


The Federal Trade Commission this month closed its hear- 
ings in connection with its case against Swift & Co. on account 
of the purchase of J. J. Harrington & Co., of New York City, 
in alleged violation of the Clayton Act. Among the witnesses 
who testified was Dr. L. D. H. Weld, of Swift & Co. Excerpts 
from his testimony that may be of interest to live-stock pro- 
ducers follow. In answer to the question, “What determines 
the price which packers get for meat and by-products?” Dr. 
Weld said: 


“Through the interplay of competitive forces the price 
becomes adjusted so as to move the supply into consumptive 
channels. In arriving at that price, we cannot even instruct 
our sales managers what price they shall charge for meat. It 
all depends upon demand conditions at the time the meat is 
offered for sale. Meats have to be moved at whatever price 
we can get. It makes little difference whether the supply at 
any one time is in the hands of a single company or in the 
hands of a thousand competitors. The price would have to be 
practically the same, because, if meat were held for about half 
a cent above what the market affords at the time, your meat 
would accumulate and spoil. In other words, it has to be 
forced into consumption at the price at which the demand will 
take it. The only way that price could be controlled or affected 
would be through a control of the supply itself; but the supply 
depends on shipments of animals from country points, and 
this is truly beyond the control of the packer. The supply in 
the East is still more uncontrollable. The price of live stock 
all depends on what can be obtained for the meat and by- 
products. Many people think that the price of meat depends 
on the price of live stock, but the relation is the other way. 
When the packer purchases or bids up live stock he considers 
what he would be able to get for the meat and by-prod- 
ucts. . No single packer controls a large enough propor- 
tion of the meat sold in the East or in New York to have any 
control over the price. The same would be true even if two or 
three or more packers worked together. Even if all the larger 
packers were working in conjunction, they could control the 
price only temporarily, because, if they curtailed the supply 
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and forced prices up, even by half a cent, this would almost 
immediately induce shipments from smaller packers and from 
thousands of country butchers, even perhaps from farmers 
themselves. Live stock does not necessarily have to pass 
through the big packing-house to treat it mest economically; 
for there are plenty of facilities outside of the large packing 
companies to take care of the live stock and meat, if occasion 
should arise.” 








The Department of Justice has begun a preliminary in- 
vestigation of the sugar-price situation, an agent having been 
sent to obtain his evidence from Basil Manly, director of the 
People’s Legislature Service, who agitated the matter by ask- 
ing the President to order a grand-jury investigation. Mr. 
Manly has charged that market manipulation of sugar is 
being engaged in for the purpose of taking undue profits from 
the public. He alleges that two cents has been added to the 
price by such operation. It appears that the Federal Trade 
Commission would undertake an investigation of the current 
high price of sugar, if the commission were not short of funds. 

The much-talked-of “rain-making” is a futile undertaking, 
according to the Weather Bureau. Experts in the bureau say 
‘that they do not know of any scheme for the artificial produc- 
tion of rain on a scale of practical magnitude. 

The Federal Trade Commission has undertaken an investi- 
gation of the alleged radio monopoly called for by the White 
resolution which passed the House in the last session of Con- 
gress. It is not probable that the commission will make public 
its report until the next Congress convenes in December. 

The Federal Trade Commission early in March sent a re- 
port on the fertilizer industry to the Senate, in response to a 
resolution introduced by Senator Norris last June. At that 
time the Muscle Shoals project was under discussion, and the 
charge was made that a fertilizer trust existed. The commis- 
sion alleges that six big companies are increasing their con- 
trol of the mixed-fertilizer business. The “Big Six” named 
are: the American Agricultural Chemical Company, the In- 
ternational Agricultural Corporation, the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, the F. S. Royster Guano Company, the 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Swift & Co., and the Baugh 
companies. These companies produced and sold about 65 per 
cent of the total fertilizer used in the United States in 1921, 
which represents an increase from the 58 per cent control by 
the same companies shown by a previous report of the com- 
mission issued in 1916. 

The Federal Trade Commission recently issued an order, 
under the Clayton Anti-Trust Law, directing the Western 
Meat Company, of San Francisco, controlled by the Swift and 
Morris interests, to divest itself of all stock of the Nevada 
Packing Company, located at Reno. The commission found 
that the acquisition of the Reno company by the Western re- 
sulted in the elimination and suppression of competition which 
had theretofore existed between the two.companies in the buy- 
ing of live stock and the sale of products. The Western Meat 
Company was given six months in which to carry out the 
order of the commission, and to report to the commission the 
manner in which the order was carried out. 

Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board has made public 
the financial results from the operation of vessels, showing 
that the total loss incurred as the result of excess expense over 
income was $3,457,621 in November, as compared with a loss 
of $3,420,372 for October. In December the loss was 
$4,329,807, and in January $4,942,337. The total voyages 
completed in October were 177, as compared with 158 in 
November, 176 in December, and 179 in January. 


ERRATUM.—In our editorial on “The Farm-Credits Bill” 
in the March number the date to which the life of the War 
Finance Corporation has been extended is given as March 31 
instead of February 29, 1924. 
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VETERINARIANS INVESTIGATE FOOT-AND. 
MOUTH DISEASE IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


OLLOWING RECENT REPORTS indicating the pres. 

ence of foot-and-mouth disease in Guatemala and Hop. 
duras, the Department of Agriculture has designated two ex. 
perienced veterinary inspectors, Drs. L. Enos Day and How. 
ard L. Darby, to make a thorough study of the situation on 
the spot. An additional object of the visit is to make arrange. 
ments for preventing foot-and-mouth disease from reaching 
the United States through shipments by way of Mexico. 

When it is recalled that the losses from the last outbreak 
of this disease in the United States, in 1914-16, totaled about 
$15,000,000, and that 77,000 head of cattle were slaughtered, 
the importance of taking this precaution is realized. In a 
letter sent out to the sanitary officials of each state, Dr. John 
R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, says: 


“Ever since the close of the World War we have been 
flanked on every side, except the north, with an increasing 
amount of foot-and-mouth disease, and we have feared that 
at any time there might be an outbreak reported in this coun- 
try. Great Britain has fought this disease continuously for 
more than four years. There seems to be no doubt that in- 
fection has been carried into Great Britain repeatedly from 
the continent of Europe, where the disease is generally prey- 
alent and where there has been an increase since the World 
War. In the latter part of June, 1922, an outbreak appeared 
in Jamaica, and to date more than 30,000 cattle have been 
involved. More recently it appeared in Guatemala. It is 
believed that the infection was carried there from Honduras 
some time last October. 

“Our danger increases as the disease draws nearer and 
nearer. Mexico would form a convenient bridge for carrying 
the infection from Guatemala and Honduras to our herds in 
the Southwest, ...and permission has been asked of the 
Mexican government to send a bureau representative into 
that country. The department has not relinquished any of 
its precautions, and it is hoped that the states are ready, as 
the bureau has urged repeatedly, to co-operate with it promptly 
in eradicating an outbreak, should one occur.” 


POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS ON MERGER 


Ll ae APPLICATION OF RESPONDENTS, an exten- 
sion of time for the hearings on the complaint of the 
Secretary of Agriculture that the Armour-Morris merger is 
inimical to the public interest, in that it tends to build up a 
monopoly in the packing business and center its control in the 
hands of a few concerns, has been granted by Secreary Wal- 
lace. The date of filing answers to the complaint has been 
changed from April 2 to April 23, and that of the first hear- 
ing to April 30. This hearing will be held at Kansas City, 
instead of at Washington as first ordered, to be followed by 
hearings at Omaha, East St. Louis, and Chicago, and a final 
hearing at Washington, at dates to be announced later. It is 
understood that this change will cause practically no delay in 
the taking of evidence and no postponement in the date at 
which a final decision may be looked for. 


NAT C. MURRAY RESIGNS 


RIVATE BUSINESS has again claimed one of the gov- 
| and experts. Nat C. Murray, chief of the Crop- 
Reporting Service of the Department of Agriculture, has 
resigned to enter the services of a firm of grain commission 
men at Chicago. Mr. Murray, who has been connected with 
government work for nineteen years, is a recognized author- 
ity on agricultural economics and statistics. He has traveled 
widely, and represented the United States government at the 
general assembly of the International Institute of Agriculture 
in Rome last year. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Ti FIRST QUARTER OF 1923 has been fea- 


APRIL, 1923 


tured by a rapid extension of the commercial 

recovery in cities and industrial centers, and 
nothing apparently indicates an early check of the 
movement. The consuming capacity of the public, 
with large employment of workers and advancing 
wages in some industries, is greater now than at any 
time for more than two years. The previous policy 
of hand-to-mouth purchasing resulted in low retail 
stocks, and replenishment has been imperative as 
sales increased. There is much discussion of the pos- 
sibility of a reaction, but there is no present sign of 
a setback, and confidence is the prevailing sentiment. 

This increased activity, it should be observed, is 
greatest in the industrial centers, town and country 
buying not being so active. Nevertheless, measured 
by mail-order sales, rural buying is well ahead of a 
year ago. The change for the better in commercial 
channels and larger employment are responsible for 
the steadily increasing per-capita consumption of 
meat. The only classes that have not shared to the 
same extent in the recovery are the white-collared 
brigade of clerks in the cities, and the farmers and 
stockmen. Laborers and artisans of all kinds are in 
better condition, so far as daily earnings go, than 
ever before. 

Steel operations are about 90 per cent of the coun- 
try’s capacity, against 65 per cent a year ago, with 
the number of pig-iron furnaces at work increasing 
steadily. Composite pig-iron prices are around $30 
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per ton, or $12 higher than at the same time last year. 
Automobile construction broke all monthly records 
in March. The building trade of the country, al- 
though somewhat affected by the higher prices of ma- 
terial and labor, has secured an impetus which will 
carry it far. It is catching up on deferred construc- 
tion. 

The prominent feature in the textile industry has 
been the rising trend of wages at large producing 
centers. Following the late increase at woolen mills, 
announcement was made late in March of a 1214 per 
cent advance at some of the New England cotton 
plants, affecting 75,000 workers. This increase re- 
flects unusual activity in production and a limited 
supply of skilled operatives; it means also higher 
prices in the retail field. Already, on account of the 
advance in raw wool, cloth-manufacturers are mark- 
ing up their prices. 

Railroad car-loadings for the first quarter of the 
year were 13 per cent above the same period in 1922, 
22 per cent over 1921, and 7 per cent over the boom 
year of 1920. Railroad gross earnings during Febru- 
ary show a gain of 11 per cent as compared with 
February, 1922, but a decline of 18 per cent in net 
operating income—due mostly to the prolonged severe 
weather. 

The wool market is a little firmer and sentiment 
more optimistic. There has been a slackening in the 
leather business, and demand for packer hides is not 
so keen. Depressed conditions still prevail in the 
country-hide market. Cotton prices declined sharply 
from the high level early in the year. The price of 
sugar scored a pyrotechnical advance, and an investi- 
gation of the causes is now under way. 

Bank clearings continue to gain. There is a per- 
ceptible tightening in the money market, with pre- 
vailing rates above those of a year ago, due to more 
general demand. There is some talk of a possible 
increase in the rediscount rate of federal-reserve 
banks. “Liberties” are slightly lower. Industrial 
and railroad stocks showed a declining tendency in 
March. 

Bradstreet’s food index number for the week end- 
ing March 31, 1923, was $3.39, compared with $3.19 
for the corresponding week in 1922. 


REDUCED RATES ON ARIZONA CATTLE 
INTO NORTHWEST 


HE CASE brought before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, asking for the establish- 

; ment of reasonable joint rates and through 
routes via Daggett and Colton, California, on range 
cattle from Arizona to points in Nevada, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, was 
favorably decided by the commission on February 23, 
1923. Heretofore the only rates on range cattle from 
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Arizona to the Northwest, via Daggett or Colton, 
were made up on a combination on these points, which 
resulted in an unreasonably high basis. For many 
years the carriers have published through rates on 
range cattle from Arizona to northern ranges via 
Denver, but have declined to establish a through route 
and joint rates via Daggett and Colton, although the 
distance to a large section of the Northwest was sev- 
eral hundred miles shorter than via Denver. Under 
the decision of the commission through routes are 
established via Daggett and Colton, and a mileage 
scale up to 2,000 miles is authorized as a maximum 
to points in the states above named. This new scale, 
which goes into effect May 10, 1923, materially re- 
duces the present rates from Arizona to that terri- 
tory. 

The many recent advances in freight rates on 
range cattle from the Southwest to the Northwest 
have had a marked influence on the volume of this 
movement—the number shipped has steadily de- 
creased. This reduction via the Daggett and Colton 
gateways gives Arizona cattlemen another and more 
favorable route to the Northwest, which should re- 
sult in the revival of the trade, with benefit not only 
to Arizona, but to the Northwest. The Arizona Cat- 
tle Growers’ Association, which has engineered the 
case, is to be congratulated on this fine result. 


LIVE-STOCK COMMISSION CASES 


N. DAGGER AND HOWARD M. GORE, of 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, 
e who were selected to arbitrate informally the 
issues involved in the complaint of the American 
National Live Stock Association and others as 
to the reasonableness and justness of live-stock com- 
mission charges, have completed the hearings and in- 
vestigations at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, and St. 
Paul. At the Fort Worth market a formal hearing 
was commenced on March 19, and, after several days 
of evidence and much argument, all interests agreed 
to submit the question to the arbitration of Messrs. 
Dagger and Gore, as was done at the other markets. 
The evidence was not completed at Fort Worth, and 
a further hearing will be held there shortly. No date 
has yet been assigned for the hearing at Portland, 
Oregon, as to the charges at that market. 


These various hearings commenced late in Octo- 
ber, 1922, at Kansas City. Auditors have been at 
work on the books of commission companies since 
early last fall. Their audit is finished, the oral evi- 
dence is all in, and a decision by the arbitrators will 
probably be rendered early in May. 

Messrs. Dagger and Gore have been exceedingly 
patient and courteous in the hearing of all evidence 
that either side cared to submit. They have dili- 
gently sought to develop. all pertinent factors that 
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would have any bearing on the case. It is safe to 
say that no two men in the United States are now 
better informed on all the angles of the live-stock 
commission business—a fairer tribunal could not be 
named. They have the confidence of both sides to 
the controversy. 





FREIGHT RATES PARAMOUNT QUESTION For 
STOCKMEN 


XCESSIVE RAILWAY RATES on live stock were scored 
1D by Sam H. Cowan, attorney for the American Nationa] 
Live Stock Association, at the annual convention of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association held at El Paso 
the middle of last month. One result of these rates was the 
ever-increasing number of motor trucks used in hauling live 
stock to the Missouri River markets, Mr. Cowan said. In an- 
swer to the claim of the railroads that freight rates on live 
stock are high because its transportation is expensive to the 
roads, Mr. Cowan had this to say: 


“The freight on a carload of cattle from Fort Worth to 
Kansas City is now $106.70, or $33 a car and $1.50 per head 
higher than in 1917. The increase figures 21.1 mills per ton- 
mile—the average revenue per ton-mile for all freight, includ- 
ing live stock. For central-western and southwestern regions 
it figures 13.75 mills. This means that live-stock rates are 
53% per cent higher per ton-mile than the average of al! 
freight. It is even more than that in the case of Kansas City, 
because the distance haul of live stock is so much greater 
than the average of all freight, and the shorter distance rates 
are necessarily always higher per ton-mile, being for the west- 
ern district approximately 216 miles on an average of all 
freight, as against the 506 miles’ computation for Kansas 
City. Thus the calf in Texas, by the time its travels are over 
as a three-year-old in the packer’s pens, has an average trans- 
portation cost of $4 more than before the war. This extra 
tax for the entire West is over $40,000,000 annually. 

“You are not now getting an average price for your cat- 
tle substantially higher than you did for a period of years 
next before the war, and it is costing you from 50 to 100 per 
cent more to produce them. 

“If a man expects to remain in business, surely he must, 
notwithstanding his poverty, maybe bankrupt condition, re- 
spond to this great necessity; and if it should turn out that 
the cattlemen throughout this country are like a lot of jelly- 
fish without a backbone, and have lost all their vim, and have 
been weakened in intellect, as they have been financially, to 
the extent that they will not get together and make this fight, 
God save the business! 

“This is today the paramount question for your consider- 
ation and action. Not only do the figures, upon the actual 
rates and their comparisons, show the right to relief, but the 
economic situation is such, considered in connection with the 
cost of production, the price received at the central markets, 
and the vital importance to the prosperity of the entire West, 
that it imperatively demands it. The railroads are really as 
directly interested in this as they could possibly be in any 
business. Substantial reductions of these rates must be made 
in order that the people may thrive in their business.” 


THE CALENDAR 


June 4-6, 1923—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

June 4-5, 1923—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon, Union, Ore 

June 6-8, 1923—Annual Live Stock Show, Union, Ore. 

June 7-9, 1923—Annual Convention of Nebraska Live Stock 
Association, Alliance, Neb. 

June 11-13, 1923—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 

November 3-10, 1923—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 


November 17-24, 1923—Ameriecan Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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THE PRODUCER 


JHE STOCKMENS EXCHANGE 


LAND VALUES—PRODUCTION COSTS— 
INCOME TAX 


BELL Rancu, N. M., March 28, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The March number of THE PRODUCER contained several 
letters of the greatest interest. Written by stockmen for stock- 
men and on subjects which are close to all of us, such letters 
furnish abundant food for thought. I do not think that any 
function of the magazine is more important than the provi- 
sion of an open forum where California and Texas, Montana 
and Arizona, may meet and give their views and mutually 
instruct each other. In the number before me I find Montana 
and Arizona well represented. 


In the view of L. C. Hurtt, of Montana, the chief obstacle 
to prosperity in that state appears to be the high price that 
must be paid for land when the ranchman is compelled to 
buy it. But, in order to form an opinion as to the situation, 
it would be necessary to know what proportion the acreage 
so bought bears to the entire acreage used by the ranchman. 
A section here and there, to round out a holding or to give 
additional security to a range, even though bought at $10 an 
acre, would not cripple the owner of a large herd. But own- 
ership of grazing land has always been costly out of all pro- 
portion to its yield. It was so in Texas in the now far-off 
days when yearlings were worth about $10. Grazing land was 
generally quite salable at $2 an acre, though 4 cents was the 
prevailing lease rental. And since then the purchase price has 
always kept relatively in advance of the use value. An experi- 
enced operator in that part of the country said during the 
period of high prices a few years ago: “It is all right to use 
your profits on cattle to buy this high-priced land, provided 
you pay for it outright—and then forget it.” He meant that 
the investment should be considered a separate one, which 
would probably take care of itself in the long run by the en- 
hancement of real-estate values, but having very little rela- 
tion to the value that could be grazed out of it. In the mean- 
time the owner will be able to enjoy the sentiment of owner- 
ship, the security of tenure, and asset value for purposes of 
credit. . 

R. H. Williams, of Arizona, gives some figures on pro- 
duction cost with which I am unable to agree. He takes the 
case of 1,000 cows run on 26,000 acres of land owned entirely 
by the ranchman at $2 an acre, and producing 558 yearlings 
annually. He itemizes the “annual running expenses” and 
shows that these amount to $25.22 per yearling. His first 
three items of expenditure are: interest on range, interest on 
cows and bulls, and interest on horses. These three items 
amount to $6,608, or $11.85 for each yearling. It is not main- 
tained that this interest is actually paid. The land and cattle 
appear to be owned free of incumbrance, and I doubt if many 
banks in Arizona are so liberal as to lend a rancher all the 
capital required to engage in business, including purchase cost 
of cattle and horses and of all the land to be used by them, at 
8, or any other rate, per cent. The interest items seem to be 





based on a statement that, as an alternative investment, the 
capital might have been placed in first mortgages at 8 per cent. 
Very well. But why should one class of investment be debited 
with 8 per cent interest before it is allowed to show a profit, 
and not the other? The figures given would be interesting in a 
study of the comparative merits of various investments, but 
they have nothing whatever to do with production costs. We 
can, most of us, look back on lost opportunities and chances 
that we missed of making our fortunes, but there is no place 
in cost-accounting for vain regrets. And there is no ground 
for them in this case. Mr. Williams’ own figures, omitting the 
intruding items of interest, show a return of nearly 6 per cent 
on the invested capital. This is not what we have a right to 
expect in so precarious a business as the breeding of range 
cattle; but it is far from being a loss, and is not a bad return 
in a time of depression like the present. Perhaps the method 
of calculation to which I have objected, and of which Mr. Wil- 
liams is not by any means the only exponent, is a symptom 
of what Mr. Lamont aptly calls “the martyr complex.” I have 
often wondered why we are so anxious to figure ourselves out 
insolvent. Now I know. The answer is, the martyr complex. 


If this communication has not already overstepped the 
decent limitations of space, I should like to say a word on the 
subject of the letter of D. H. Blair, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, which was called forth by a letter of R. M. Bassett 
in the November number. Mr. Blair writes: 


“It appears that Mr. Bassett’s article is predicated upon 
the belief that live-stock raisers are obliged to compute their 
net income and render their returns in accordance with the 
accrual method of accounting, involving the use of inventories 
at the beginning and end of the taxable year. Such an im- 
pression, however, if true, is erroneous. According to the 
regulations promulgated under the Revenue Act of 1921, a 
live-stock raiser may at his option compute his net income 
either on an inventory basis or on the basis of cash receipts 
and disbursements in which no inventory is used, provided a 
consistent course is pursued.” 


This is, as we should expect from so high an authority, 
a correct statement of the law and the regulations. But has 
the taxpayer really any option in the matter? Is he not 
rather forced to adopt one or the other method by the circum- 
stances and the character of the business in which he is en- 
gaged? An operator who buys and sells stock within the year 
will naturally, and indeed of necessity, adopt the receipts-and- 
disbursements method of making his return. And is not the 
alternative method equally obligatory on a taxpayer whose 
live stock consists of an established, self-sustaining breeding 
herd to which nothing is added by purchase? On the receipts- 
and-disbursements plan his return would show receipts only, 
and these would be taxed in their entirety as income (after, of 
course, making the allowable deductions for operating ex- 
penses and state taxes, which are applicable to all cases). The 
taxpayer will, therefore, be compelled in self-defense to adopt 
the accrual (inventory) method of making his return. There 
is no difficulty about this in principle. It is true that the num- 
bers of a range inventory are largely conjectural, but if they 
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are good enough for the owner, they should satisfy the taxing 
authorities. Besides, the sales and the annual calf-crop will 
afford means of checking the inventory. The difficulty arises 
in the question of valuation. And, since many old-established 
herds had maintained the low valuation of former years on 
their books, they found themselves confronted by a dilemma: 
an adherence to low values would make liquidation prohibi- 
tive, and an appreciation entailed tax payments on the differ- 
ence as on a profit. In either case the taxpayer is severely 
penalized. 

It does not seem to me that this situation has been under- 
stood in all its bearings by the department. In an editorial 
article in THE Propucer of March, 1921, it was suggested 
that such established breeding herds might be treated in the 
same manner as real estate, and inventoried at the valuation 
of 1918—a method which would be entirely fair to the govern- 
ment and to the taxpayer. 

It is permissible to set up production cost as inventory 
value, but only such production cost as appears on the books. 
It must not include a charge for the use of land owned, nor, 
As a matter of course, is it permissible to include hypothetical 
interest on the investment in land and cattle. 


C. M. O’DONEL. 








PLEADS FOR HERD REDUCTION 


SALIDA, COLO., March 20, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


It is the duty of cattlemen to reduce their herds by care- 
ful and far-reaching selection and spaying of breeding stock. 
It looks as though one-, two-, and three-year-old steers would 
be in demand. If steer-buyers cannot fill their requirements 
for feeders and stockers at a price that looks good to them 
as an investment, they will buy spayed heifers at a price above 
other she-stock. 

This method would restore the balance between produc- 
tion and consumption, help liquidate our obligations, and in 
one year give us a living price for our live stock. It would 
also improve our herds, both in the way of quality selected 
and also in the relieving of our pastures and feed bills. 

Our undesirable cows would get fat and help liquidate our 
obligations, relieve our creditors, and put us in the class of 
intelligent business men, entitled to the confidence of the finan- 
cial and business world. It would make us self-supporting, 
and enable us to become desirable customers of our bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers, and producers of other necessities 
for farmers and cattlemen. 

This reduction must be far-reaching enough to accom- 
plish a real reduction in output—something not so readily 
achieved as many will at first thought suppose, for the reason 
that one hundred cows, well kept, will often produce as much 
in calves and pounds of meat as two hundred might produce 
if kept upon an overstocked pasture and a restricted feed 
ration. 

The trouble with our stockmen is that they depend too 
much upon their feet and too little upon their heads. They 
seem to suppose that coal-miners, plasterers, railroad men, 
plumbers, and other tradesmen are a more competent class 
of citizens than they themselves are, and that they are not 
sufficiently intelligent to combine and care for their interests 
as well as the coal-miners from Poland, Italy, Austria, or 
Wales can care for theirs. 

Let us get together and quit asking for credit, of which 
you will all agree that we have already had too much; quit be- 
lieving that we are being discriminated against, because we are 
discouraged in the request for never-ending credit with which 
to produce more cattle for an overstocked market; and, by 
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combining our operations under competent production and 
marketing management, put ourselves in a position to pay our 
way as we go. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Ecot.omics reports that we 
have produced 4 per cent more live stock in 1922 than in 1921, 
and that Colorado has 10 per cent more. Which way shall 
we go at our present rate of speed? 

O. D. HOLLENBECK, 


DOUBTS FEASIBILITY OF EUROPEAN CREDITs 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I am much obliged to you for sending me a copy of the 
resolutions adopted at the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the American National Live Stock Association, recently held 
at Los Angeles. I have read not only Resolution 7, to which 
you particularly directed my attention, but nearly all the reso- 
lutions in the pamphlet. Most of the resolutions strike me 
as sound and useful; but I do not believe much can be accom- 
plished through opening credits for Europe with government 
guarantees, where European governments are not able through 
balanced budgets to pay their own expenses. The authors 
have spoken well, however, in saying that “the trade of the 
United States with Europe cannot be placed on a satisfactory 
basis without a settlement of the interlocking problems of 
reparations and inter-allied debts;” and I think it is also true 
that those problems can be effectively dealt with only by joint 
action of the English-speaking nations. 

I might add that it seems to me that it ought to be recog- 
nized by all who produce for export that the more we exact in 
the way of payments from our former allies, the more we 
reduce their purchasing power for our produce. There is 
certainly considerable inconsistency in seeking to lend them 
money so that they can buy from us, and at the same time 
forcing them to pay what we have already loaned them, much 
of which was, in fact, loaned them to buy live stock and agri- 
cultural produce during and just after the war. 


EDMUND PLATT, 
Acting Governor, Federal Reserve Board. 


HIGH EXPENSES AND LOSSES CAUSE OF 
CATTLEMEN’S TROUBLES 


CAMP VERDE, ARIZ., March 9, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


While I am not an old-timer, I will try to express a few 
of my ideas as to what is the matter with the cattle business. 
In the first place, there are the high taxes; my 1922 tax bill 
on an outfit of 250 head, plus grazing fees, amounting to 
over $500. Then there are the death losses from various 
causes, such as blackleg and predatory animals, and also the 
losses from lack of forage caused by overgrazing. On top of 
this is the slump in prices from $40, $50, and $60 to $25, $32, 
and $40, which means quite a setback. A shortage in pro- 
duction, lack of bulls, no means of controlling breeding, and 
a high. rate of expenses in management are other reasons. 
This latter can be overcome only by community allotments or, 
still better, individual allotments. 

I cannot lay any of our losses to drought, as in reality we 
have had none in this neighborhood for twenty-five years. In 
all that time dry farmers have been making crops continually. 
Some years the rains are spotted, but I know of no complete 
failures. Help cut the expenses, such as taxes, and give proper 
protection from overgrazing and predatory animals, and we 
can do the work. 

L. A. MAXWELL. 
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FAVORABLE SALES MADE IN ARIZONA 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 24, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In Arizona there has been a big sale of cattle made on the 
following terms: $27.50 for yearling steers, to be delivered in 
June; $21 for steer calves, to be delivered in October—the 
calves that will be dropped during the year 1923. Numerous 
other offers have been made at from $22.50 to $25 for southern 
Arizona steers. Wool has been selling readily at 50 cents a 
pound. Prices in the good State of Arizona thus look much 
more promising than they did a year ago. 


WILLIAM E. HouGu. 


BELIEVES IN CO-OPERATIVE SELLING 
OF MEAT 


SHAMBO, Mont., March 14, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


It has got to a point with us where it is very hard to keep 
running. However, we had a good calf crop and are winter- 
ing very well; so, while we are losing at present, we are hop- 
ing for better things in the future. 

We still have much to learn with respect to the value of 
cattle, especially dressed beef. I do not believe that the local 
retail dealers pay us within 4 or 5 cents of what they pay the 
packers. The thing for us to do is to establish local co-oper- 
ative packing-plants, own our retail stores, and sell direct to 
the consumer, thus getting to the stay-at-home point as soon 
as possible. Our whole system of credit, or most of it, is 
wrong. 

My idea in writing this is that, if all subscribers would do 
the same, a plan might be worked out which would give us 
reasonable protection. 

JOHN THOMPSON. 





LICENSING LIVE-STOCK INSPECTORS 


LANS FOR LICENSING LIVE-STOCK LOAN INSPEC- 

TORS, in accordance with the terms of the new Agricul- 
tural Credits Act of 1923, have been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A special committee has been organized, 
composed of representatives of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Bureau of Animal Industry, and the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Administration, which will co-operate with 
representatives of the Farm Loan Board, the War Finance 
Corporation, and the Federal Reserve Board, under the chair- 
manship of Chester Morrill, assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Tentative forms of applications and rules guv- 
erning the licensing and supervision of inspectors will be sub- 
mitted to producers’ organizations, banks, cattle-loan compa- 
nies, live-stock exchanges, and others interested, for advice and 
assistance as to the best manner of putting them into practical 
operation. 


The new law provides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
may issue a license upon presentation of satisfactory evidence 
that the applicant is competent to inspect live stock as a basis 
for loans. These licenses may be suspended or revoked for 
misconduct. The licensees are not to be employed or compen- 
sated by the Department of Agriculture, but may be used by 
national agricultural credit corporations and others for mak- 
ing inspections of live stock offered as security for loans. 


_ “Your paper is, in my opinion, one of the best on the mar- 
ket and should be read by every stockman.”—AL. A. NEALE, 
Montrose, Colo. ; 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MARCH 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





CHICAGO, ILL., April 2, 1923. 


LL THINGS CONSIDERED, the cattle market has not 
A done such a bad stunt. Its chief handicap has been cheap 
hogs. Nine-cent cattle cannot compete with 8-cent hogs dur- 
ing the season of low temperatures, and the logical result 
has been a series of mean cattle markets. In an effort to put 
beef in successful competition with pork, killers have gone to 
the cheaper grades of steers and butcher cattle, the result 
being that feeders who adopted the policy last fall of getting 
as many cattle as possible for their money have had the most 
satisfactory results. Fortunately supply has discredited the 
government guess concerning the number of cattle put on feed 
last fall, as, if the 27 per cent increase over last year indi- 
cated therein had materialized, the market would have been 
demoralized. As it was, the trade showed signs of periodical 
inertia. Toward the end of March a healthy undertone de- 
veloped. Beef could be sold without the strenuous effort 
attendant on that process during the winter, and, almost over- 
night, an average advance of 50 cents per cwt. was registered. 
Those who dwell at market places sense, by intuition, these 
changes, which are wholly distinct from day-to-day fluctua- 
tions incidental to feast-and-famine supply. 


Publie Tiring of a Pork Diet 


Contrasting current cattle-trade conditions with those of 
a year ago may not be uninteresting at this juncture. At 
that time corn was cheap and in possession of a low-priced 
crop of feeders, and beef-makers were disposed to run up 
feed bills, especially in view of the fact that the market was 
incapable of absorbing many cattle. During March, 1922, ex- 
porters and feeders saved the day, the former taking a con- 
siderable number of heavy steers at $8 to $8.50, and the latter 
laying in the fleshy kind with quality on the same basis. On 
this occasion neither buying element was active, as fat cattle 
were too high for export, and feeders were afraid of the 
prices from a resale and feed-bill standpoint. It was not until 
along in May, 1922, that the fat-cattle market was equal to its 
March performance this year, which may be considered an 
auspicious sign, suggesting, as it does, that there is a reliable 
outlet for beef, and that the consuming public, sated with 
pork, has gone back to beef. 
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Heavy Cattle Scarce 

A few fat steers have sold at $10 to $10.35. The rank 
and file of the good short-feds—the kind of cattle 90 per cent 
of feeders furnish—has earned $8.75 to $9.75 recently, which 
includes a delegation from Nebraska feed-lots, without which 
the market would have been bare of good cattle. As there 
has been no incentive at any time since last fall to run into 
long feeds, heavy cattle have been scarce, enabling the counter- 
feit variety—big bullocks in the 1,400-pound class, lacking 
quality—to get by, and there is a prospect that, as the season 
works along, weight, in combination with quality and con- 
dition, will get a reception at. buyers’ hands. At that, com- 
paratively few 1,350- to 1,700-pound cattle will be wanted. 
Making that kind is a gamble, and the man who does so must 
accept the hazards of an obviously dangerous operation. 


Corn Belt Feeder Has Prospered 


In one respect the excessive estimate made by the govern- 
ment last fall was a beneficence, as it started a “scare” among 
feeders, prompting them to take the short route to market 
by terminating the feed bill at an early stage of the opera- 
tion. Possibly the thing was overdone, as thousands of steers 
went to the shambles during December and January that de- 
rived little, if any, benefit from the corn consumed; but such 
liquidation proved effective in preventing an accumulation of 
long-fed cattle for the late winter and early spring markets, 
thereby putting the whole trade at this juncture in a strong 
statistical and strategic position. And, as practically the 
entire crop of beef made in the Corn Belt during the past 
winter has made feeders money, no serious complaint is heard 
in any quarter. Between cattle and hogs, the Corn Belt live- 
stock farmer has done reasonably well—better, possibly, than 
he can expect next winter, as he cannot look forward to 
another bargain sale of stock cattle next fall, when the time 
comes around to replenish feed-lots. There is premonition 
of what is likely to happen in the course of current stocker- 
market events, suggested by the narrow spread between thin 
and fat cattle, which has exerted a decisive influence on rein- 
vestment by those who recently emptied their feed-lots. 


Light Weights Are Favorites 


Feeders who resorted to the quick-turn method have done 
far better than those who carried a single set of cattle through 
the winter. In many instances three sets of cattle have been 
turned over since last October, each time at a profit, which 
has been influenced by a light feed bill. Similarly feeders of 
common steers have bet their money wisely, the $4 to $5 kinds 
of stockers, when laid in last fall, having resold at $7 to $8, 
even when carrying only a sheathing of beef. Long feeding is 
a thing of the past from the standpoint of economical produc- 
tion. Light cattle are prime favorites, and will continue to be. 
Asked when the market opened, a salesman replied: ‘As soon 
as you can see the cattle, in the case of yearlings; somewhere 
along toward noon for heavy cattle.” This heralds a healthy 
market for yearlings all summer, indications pointing to a 
profitable outcome for the entire crop of western-bred calves 
that went into Corn Belt feeders’ hands last fall. Steers and 
heifers weighing 750 to 1,000 pounds, now selling at anywhere 
from $9 to $10 per cwt., represent profitable beef production, 
as such cattle have doubled in weight while in the feeders’ 
hands. There is a possibility that precipitate or premature 
marketing will send many of these cattle to the shambles before 
they have acquired desirable beef condition, as the last thing a 
killer can use to advantage is an unripe yearling. Little cattle 
with quality and finish will sell well all summer. 


Fate of Grass Beef to Improve 


What the crop of western grass beef will do cannct be fore- 
cast, except that it is reasonable to expect the beef end of the 
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run to find a better market than a year ago, when the Corn Belt 
was full of fat cattle. The industrial masses are fully em- 
ployed, at good wages, and doubtless will be all summer; con- 
sequently beef will be in demand. Hides and by-product are 
selling well, and each week’s beef production finds its way into 
distributive channels promptly, keeping the “hang-rail’” bare, 
This was demonstrated during the March storm, which par- 
alyzed rail facilities, thus reducing fresh-cattle supply to 
about half its normal volume, whereupon killers rode their 
horses lame in quest of cattle which they needed to take care of 
immediate trade requirements, boosting values 75 cents to $1.50 
per cwt. within a few hours. Of course, the froth soon sub- 
sided, but the exhibition proved conclusively that beef is 
moving promptly, that stocks are small, and that cessation of 
slaughter for a few days would create semi-famine conditions, 


Cattle Trade Stabilizing 


It is probable that a fat-cattle trade condition will develop, 
by the time gathering in the West gets well under way, that 
will prompt feeders to invest in sappy grass steers for a quick 
turn on corn, in which event steers in the two-way class will 
get lively competition. That consumptive demand will center 
on condition is inevitable, especially if Corn Belt feeders con- 
tinue their present policy of marketing steers short of flesh. 
Last summer physical conditions in the West did not favor 
making cattle decently fat, which may be reversed on this occa- 
sion. That the trans-Missouri region will not be able to repeat 
its 1922 gathering performance is probable, and, if a normal 
corn crop is harvested, there will be a broad demand for desir- 
able feeders. At this writing the prospect is decidedly more 
favorable than a year ago. Even though handicapped by 
cheap pork, cattle trade is showing signs of stability. 


Hog Money Flowing into Prairie States 


Fifteen million hogs were cashed at the principal markets 
of the United States during the first three months of 1923. 
Put the average price per head at $15, and you have an idea 
of the aggregate amount returned to growers. Hog money 
constitutes a steady stream of cash flowing from the central 
markets into every nook and cranny of the Corn Belt, the bulk 
of this newly created wealth going to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. It is a source of revenue that has pulled the corn-pro- 
ducing area out of the quagmire of deflation. 


Production Responding to Profitable Prices 


Evidently swine production is responding to the impetus of 
profitable prices. That it has been possible to absorb an in- 
crease in production of approximately 30 per cent in one year, 
without seriously depressing values, is somewhat surprising. 
Without enormous domestic consumption and a broad foreign 
outlet for both meats and lard, this would have been impossible. 
Weekly exports of lard have recently exceeded 40,000,000 
pounds, of which Germany has taken 60 per cent, and every 
accessible European country has been taking large quantities 
of American meats, for the simple reason that it is the cheap- 
est animal food available. Compared with pre-war accumula- 
tions at American packing centers, existing stocks are light; 
in fact, the trade may be said to be on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
as stocks are not sufficient to take care of consumptive require- 
ments more than a few days, if replenishment was impossible 
—a contingency not to be considered. It is, however, a condi- 
tion radically different from that existing prior to the war, 
when the carry-over ran into millions of pounds. 


Europe Dependent on American Pork 


How long present European demand for lard and other 
hog product will continue is a problem, but this much is def- 
initely known: 





European swine herds have been seriously 
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depleted and, for many reasons, will not be promptly rehabil- 
itated. For a half-decade at least that market will be depend- 
ent on North America for lard and pork. At this writing there 
js not enough lard in store on this side of the Atlantic to meet 
export requirements for two weeks in succession. Europe is 
also buying fatbacks in large quantities. Report has it that 
some of this lard and meat is going into Russia through Ger- 
man trading channels, which is not improbable. 


Quotations Well Maintained 


It has been an $8 to $8.25 market for the bulk of hogs. 
Whenever the common price has flirted with $8 killers have 
bought greedily, but, as it worked toward $8.25, they have 
spent their money sparingly. Week after week the ten prin- 
cipal markets have absorbed between 700,000 and 800,000 hogs, 
invariably bidding actively on any cessation of the movement, 
due to storms or other influences. 

Owing to demand for lard and fatbacks, the heavy hog is 
equal to a good market performance—a condition that may 
change when the summer crop of fat sows shows up in the 
offing, freighted with lard; but it is extremely improbable that 
fat packing sows will sell below $7 during the summer, and it 
is equally probable that the 170- to 200-pound class will go on 
a $9 basis. 

Sheep Gradually Advancing 


Supply irregularity has not been conducive to live-mutton 
trade stability; yet sheep have gradually advanced, and the 
general level of lamb values has not changed materially, while 
prices have fluctuated about 50 cents per cwt. from week to 
week. At the high spot in March $15.50 was paid for choice 
lambs; at the low time $14.75 was the limit. The bulk of the 
wooled lambs coming from Colorado and Nebraska feed-lots— 
the principal supply sources at this season—has realized any- 
where from $14 to $15 per cwt.; most of the fat sheep and 
ewes have sold at $7 to $9. This discrepancy between lambs 
and aged stock demonstrates that American consumers do not 
want heavy mutton—a fact emphasized when wool and pelt 
values are taken into the reckoning. 


Supply of Lambs Adequate 


Lamb, like beef, has been under the necessity of competing 
with cheap pork, which naturally restricts its use. Supply, 
especially of lambs, has also been adequate. During March 
approximately 740,000 sheep and lambs—mostly sheep— 
reached the ten principal markets, compared with 795,000 last 
year. But for the advance in wool meanwhile, a $14 to $15 
market could not have been maintained, especially in the face 
of $8 hogs. People who eat lamb under such conditions do not 
consider prices. 

California Run Is Due 


California spring lambs appeared in the. offing late in 
March, the first consignment to reach Chicago making $15.50, 
averaging 70 pounds. A few native spring lambs sold at $18 
to $21 simultaneously. A run of lambs is expected from Cali- 
fornia during the ensuing thirty days, bringing them in contact 
with the tail end of the Colorado and Nebraska run of fed 
lambs. They have one advantage—with respect to weight. 


Fat Fellows Unpopular 


The big lamb is still a bugaboo. While light lambs have 
given feeders good returns, money has been lost finishing the 
big kind, especially when reaching market to weigh over 95 
pounds. Exporters have taken a few at $10, showing that the 
British are partial to ovine fat, with which American consum- 
ers will have nothing to do. Thousands of choice lambs, with 
no other fault than slight overweight, have had to take $12.50 
to $13, while popular weights, 80 to 85 pounds, were wanted at 
$15. There is apparently no other remedy than abstinence 


from feeding out to big weights, as the public has issued its 
ultimatum on the subject. Next year feeders will avoid big 
lambs, and the problem will not recur. 


Slight Price Decline Probable 


Colorado had about 35 per cent of its winter output back 
on April 1, constituting an ample supply, especially with a 
large and early crop of spring lambs on the horizon. On a 
series of light runs a $16 top will be possible, but it is consen- 
sus of trade opinion that lower prices are ahead. Not that 
any serious break is apprehended, as demand is too healthy and 
the wool market too high to create any such possibility. 

A few early contracts for lambs have been made in the 
West on a 1044-cent basis, but there is no general disposition 
among growers to make such commitments, nor an apparent 
avidity on the part of prospective buyers to close deals on that 
basis. 


* STOCKER MARKETINGS LIMITED 


J. E. P. 


AD WEATHER AND LIMITED SUPPLIES restricted 
stock-cattle trade in the Corn Belt and eastward during 
March. In the Southwest actual transactions were limited in 
volume by improved physical conditions, especially in Texas. 
The movement to Kansas and Oklahoma pastures promises to 
be of normal volume, and, of course, some cattle will go to the 
Northwest. Extravagant estimates placed on the movement of 
southern stock cattle to northern pastures may be disregarded. 
The practice of overestimating stock-cattle movements is repre- 
hensible, and should be repressed regardless of the agency. 
At Missouri River markets and at Chicago feeders have 
been going to the country at $8 to $8.50, and stockers at any- 
where from $7 to $8—largely at $7.25 to $7.75. The latter 
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figures mean good cattle, and not “dogs” or ‘“‘cold-bloods.” 
Demand centers on quality. In fact, there is not, and prob- 
ably will not be, a reliable outlet for bovine mongrels and non- 
descripts—at least until next fall; and even then feeders will 
keep their eyes peeled for “good doers,’’ even though shooting 
at low prices. 

Fat cattle and feeders have been selling so close together 
as to repress investment demand. Prospective buyers, while 
open to a suspicion of being somewhat finicky on the subject of 
quality, have reasonable ground for complaint concerning the 
character of many of the cattle now offered on the stocker mar- 
kets of the country, especially at Chicago and eastern points. 
Even at Missouri River markets there is an excess supply of 
undesirables—cattle that are not considered eligible for sum- 
mer-grazing purposes. Operators remember what happened 
last fall in the fat-cattle market, when quality received sub- 
stantial premiums, and are endeavoring to adjust production 
to market requirements. 

There is a dearth of stock cattle in many localities east of 
the Missouri River that portends higher prices. It is a condi- 
-tion suggesting a broad demand for range calves at weaning 
time next fall. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY EDWARD S. KENNEDY 
KANSAS City, Mo., April 2, 19238. 

OVEMENT OF LIVE STOCK TO MARKET in March 

embodied much more of interest than that of prices. 
The outstanding feature of receipts, as in the other months 
this winter, was the remarkably large number of hogs. Arriv- 
als at Kansas City were 70 per cent larger than in the same 
month a year ago; at Chicago, 43 per cent; at five leading cen- 
tral western centers, 60 per cent. Large profits from hog- 
feeding a year ago, which encouraged hog-breeders to enlarge 
holdings, with the result that there is literally “a litter of 
pigs in every fence corner,” unusually stable markets this 
winter, and generally mild weather, are thought to be main 
factors in the increased supply. 

Movement of cattle decreased materially, compared with 
that in February, and was somewhat smaller than in March 
a year ago. There was a seasonal narrowing of prices for 
beef steers. Choice lots here sold about $3 above counter- 
teits—the narrowest range since the war. Preference was 
shown for light steers and heavy yearlings. Coarse, heavy 
steers were a drug, and yearlings without the choice stamp 
were somewhat neglected. The public is demanding smaller 
cuts of beef, but will take the larger if they do not cost any 
more. The latter phase is responsible for the good outlet for 
cheaper steers and butcher stock, which all through the month 
was notable, compared with that for best steers. Choice and 
prime steers are down nominally 50 to 75 cents. Good kinds sold 
largely for $8.50 to $9, a few for $9 to $9.60—the latter price 
the month’s top here. Though demand for heavy cows slack- 
éned somewhat late in the month, inquiry had been good most 
of the time, and prices advanced 25 to 50 cents. Good-to- 
choice brought $6 to $7; bulk, $4.75 to $5.75. Common grades 
failed to hold a strong upward movement in the middle of the 
month, but closed with a gain similar to that in the market 
for better grades. At the end of the month they sold for 
$2.75 to $4.50. At one time only “shelly” kinds were below $3. 
There was a firm market for bologna bulls, and most westerns 
brought $4.50 to $4.75. 

The high market for calves a month ago suffered a sharp 
relapse when the movement of calves from the dairy districts 
of Wisconsin got under way at Chicago. Prices slumped $1.50. 
Practical top for veals here at the end of the month was $9, 


but odd lots scaled $9.50 to $10. Packers, however, would not 
pay that figure. 

Inquiry for thin cattle was narrow most of the month, 
but broadened later, following the cold wave, and is expected 
to increase as grass approaches the usable stage. Prices are 
down 15 to 25 cents, compared with a month ago. Few feeders 
passed $8, and not many stockers brought more than $7.75, 

In spite of huge receipts, there were only narrow swings 
in the market for hogs, and the general trend was upward, 
a net gain of 15 to 25 cents being made in the month. Best cal] 
was for butcher weights, but all weights, with little regard to 
finish, sold well up to top values each day, range of prices 
being the narrowest for several years past. Mild weather 
and the firm tone in prices for fat hogs brought about a strong 
rebound in the market for stock pigs, and feeders are now 
selling 50 cents higher than a month ago and $1 above the 
month’s low point. Best pigs advanced to within 25 cents of 
top hogs. 

Northern Missouri River points received the bulk of the 
lamb crop. Supplies dwindled here, and there was a small 
increase in the Chicago movement; but in the main receipts 
were much larger than a year ago. There were only minor 
fluctuations in prices and but little net change in the month. 
The best sold around $14.50. First shipments of Arizona 
spring lambs arrived—a month earlier than a year ago—and 
sold for $14.50 with a heavy cut, making them $1.50 to $2.50 
under first arrivals a year ago. Scarcity of mature grades 


caused further advances, prices reaching the highest level 
since last May. Best wethers were worth $10.25 and ewes $9. 
Few feeding lambs arrived, and inquiry was small. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLo., April 4, 1923. 

FAIRLY ACTIVE TRADE was registered in the Denver 

cattle market during March. Prices showed some ad- 
vance in all branches, but particularly in females. Hogs held 
up well in price also, and lamb values at the close of the 
month were a little higher than on the opening session. 

The cattle trade was active for desirable beef stock all 
month. On the half-fat kinds, however, the market was slow 
from day to day, as buyers do not take kindly to this class 
of stock. Feeder trade was fairly active, and prices at the 
close of the month showed a firm trend. Scarcity of beef in 
feed-lots is influencing some feeders to put in stock for late 
feeding, creating a demand for fleshy feeders and stimulating 
values. Trade scouts who have been out over the territory 
in recent weeks report the supply of beef in feed-lots as being 
very limited, and the prediction is freely made that packers 
will be scouring the country for fat beef by the end of May. 

Fat steers were selling at the beginning of March at 
$7.75 to $8, while the same grades were going across the scales 
at the close of the month at $8.25 to $8.75. Cows that sold 
at the close of February at $5 to $5.25 were bringing $6 to 
$6.25 thirty days later, while heifers that found outlet early 
in the month at $6.50 to $7 were selling at the close at $7.50 
to $8. Feeding steers were bringing $7.50 to $8 at the close 
of February, and at the close of March were selling at much 
the same prices. 

Receipts of cattle at Denver during March were 27,767 
head, as compared with 39,777 head in March of last year. 

Hog prices were well maintained during the month. The 
supply was quite liberal, being about 10 per cent heavier than 
in March of last year—or totaling 44,177 head, as against 
40,056 in March, 1922. The demand was strong despite the 
liberal supply, and the market had a healthy tone throughout 
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. “Mischief Mixer” 


One of the greatest sons of 
Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


“ROLLING ACRES,” Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 





Prince Domino 
Herefords 


FULSCHER & KEPLER | 


“Quality Is Our Aim” 


Holyoke, Colo. 


the month. Values at the beginning of the month ranged 
from $7.90 to $8 for good hogs, and at the close much the 
same prices prevailed, the top on the closing day being $8.05. 
Top price was more eften above $8 than below that figure 
during the thirty-day period. 

Sheep supply was not so heavy as a year ago. The mar- 
ket was well sustained by buyers, and prices at the close of 
the month showed a rather stronger trend than at the opening. 
Good fat lambs were selling on March 1 at $14, whereas the 
best were quoted at the close of the month at $14.25. Ewes 
that found outlet one month ago at $8 were selling at the 
close of March at $8.25. 








Dan D. Casement 
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Unaweep Cattle Range 


ANXIETY HEREFORDS QUARTER-HORSES 
Concho-Colonel 


Unaweep Mischief 
Mischief Mixer 7th 
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Range Bulls and Polo Ponies 


GEO. WALLACE, Manager 
Unaweep Canyon, Whitewater, Mesa County, Colorado 
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REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


THE LAZEARS 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 








Send us a postcard asking 
for our monthly paper, 


“BRANDS.” 


It’s FREE. 
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Supply of fat lambs in western feed-lots is being rapidly 
exhausted, and the trade is looking for a limited run from 
this time forward. California spring lambs are not expected 
to be a factor in price-making on the markets before the 
last of April, and the prediction is being freely made that 
values are due to advance in the not very distant future. Best 
Californias sold at Denver at $14, and a few choice native 
spring lambs went for Easter trade at $17. 


THE CALIFORNIA MARKET 


BY R. M. HAGEN 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 26, 1923. 


T SAN FRANCISCO the market remains steady. A good 
grade of steers has been quoted at $7 to $7.50, delivered 
in San Francisco. Good cows are quoted at $5.50 to $5.75, and 
a good quality light calves at $8 to $9.50. The general tone of 
the market is much better, buyers seeming to realize the short- 
age of available good beef, and the demand for dressed beef 
continues to improve. Few country sales have been made. 
San Luis Obispo County reports a sale of thirty-three head of 
two-year-old steers to a local butcher at $7.15, f. 0. b. ranch. 
Sales in the State of Nevada are reported at $6.35, f. o. b. cars, 
and sales from Tulare County at $6.75 for early grass-fed 
steers. 
ranch, have been made. 

The Los Angeles market likewise remains steady, sales 
averaging from $7.25 to $8, delivered in Los Angeles. The 
undertone of the market seems to have improved considerably 
of late, greater activity being shown, and buyers admitting the 
searcity of good-quality steers, not only in California, but in 
adjoining states. 


WOOL IS STRONGER 
J. E. P. 


OOL IS IN A DECIDEDLY STRONGER POSITION 

than a month ago, for the reason that buyers are emerg- 
ing from seclusion. There has been free contracting in the 
West on a 45-cent basis, with some 50-cent trades. Eastern 
markets are so bare of domestic wools that quotations may be 
considered nominal. Ohio Delaine sells at 57 to 58 cents, with 
cross-breds close up. Buyers have been talking bearishly, but 
have been on the alert to pick up such packages as they can 
get access to. Their actions always discredit their bearish 
loquacity. The situation is strong, with probability that values 
will go higher. 

Interest attaches to the ultimate disposal of the Jericho 
pool of about 800,000 pounds, with which eastern dealers are 
now flirting. Last year it sold at 40 cents, in 1921 at 19% 
cents, and three years ago at 71 cents—figures that indicate the 
course of the market meanwhile. This year 55 cents is possible. 

The American Woolen Company has been active in the 
West, paying 43 to 44% cents for a number of Utah clips. 
Trading has been slow, however, as dealers were apprehensive 
that any display of activity on their part would infuse growers 
with bullish ideas. Eventually the lid will blow off, as there 
will be a place to put the new domestic clip the moment it is 
ready to go to concentration points. At the moment weavers 
appear to have sufficient wool in their possession to appease 
current needs. 

The goods market is healthy, despite recent advances. 
Clothing is selling readily, many people having gone short of 
requirements during the period known as “the buyers’ strike.” 
Men’s clothes have been marked up $5 to $15 per suit, and 
women’s wear even in greater proportion, which is out of all 
proper relation to the advance in wool. 


Offers of 10 cents a pound for light calves, f. o. b.- 
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MEAT AND LIVE-STOCK SITUATION DURING 





MARCH 
[By Institute of American Meat Packers] 
I. GENERAL 


The wholesale prices of practically all kinds of meat haye 
continued at relatively low levels during the month just closed 
and the volume of consumption has again been large. The 
Easter demand for hams was considerably in excess of that 
of a year ago, and wholesale prices improved somewhat, but 
sitll remain about a third lower than at this time last year 
Bacon and picnics likewise have been in good demand. 4 
probable reason for the large volume of meat consumption js 
indicated by recent figures on retail prices from the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics, which show that, as compared with 1913 
meats continue to sell several points below the average of alj 
articles of food combined. 


II. PORK AND SWINE 


There was a good trade in lard and fatbacks duri 
March with Germany and other continental countries, aa 
cially during the first part of the month. During the latter 
part, however, the demand slackened somewhat. It is reported 
that stocks of lard on the continent are rather heavy. Prices 
of meats in England have not been satisfactory, and, although 
they have shown some improvement, they are still below parity 
with values here. Lard prices also have continued below Amer- 
ican values. As a consequence, trade with England has been 
of small proportions. There was a slight renewal of the de- 
mand for hams, bellies, and lard, but the trade seems to feel 
that this may be only temporary. The general opinion is that 
Danish killing will continue heavy. 

The trade in fresh pork was very good, but there was so 
much product on the market that price levels remained un- 
satisfactory. Pork loins and some other fresh cuts recovered 
slightly, but the prices of butts declined. As has been men- 
tioned, the trade in smoked meats, particularly regular hams, 
was good. Some packers report that an excellent trade for 
skinned hams has tended to keep the stocks of the heavier 
grades from increasing, although other packers state that the 
heavier hams have been dragging somewhat. At present, from 
the viewpoint of the consumer, the wholesale prices of practi- 
cally all grades of hams are very attractive. Dry salt meats 
have been in good demand, the trade exceeding that of a 
year ago. Lard prices rallied somewhat during the middle of 
the month, but then declined, and at the end of the month 
were lower than at the beginning. With the slackening of lard 
exports, stocks increased somewhat. 

Hog prices remained well above $8 per 100 pounds during 
the month, regardless of the fact that receipts continued 
heavy. Receipts at twenty leading markets for the three 
months ending with March were approximately 30 per cent in 
excess of those for the same period a year ago. Some packers 
state that product prices, in the aggregate, are slightly nearer 
to parity with live prices than was the case a month ago. 


III. CATTLE AND BEEF 


Receipts of cattle were rather light, owing in part to bad 
weather, particularly the last of the month. Demand was 
slow, and prices ran generally lower, except for a slight rally 
during the third week. Prime cattle were somewhat scarce. 
The number of short-fed cattle coming to market increased, 
while the receipts of cattle of poorer quality decreased, as 
compared with the previous month. The price range between 
these two grades narrowed somewhat as a consequence. Order 
buyers and exporters were fairly active. 

The dressed-beef market was slow and lower the first part 
of the month, but became slightly firmer during the latter 
part. Production, relative to consumption, was somewhat ex- 
cessive, although the volume of the trade was heavier than a 
year ago. Sausage materials are in good demand, and the 
market is in a relatively strong position. 

Hide prices are steady, the market fairly active, and 
stocks are sold well up to production. 


IV. SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Receipts of lambs were moderate for this season of the 
year, partly owing to storms. The market became more firm 
after the middle of the month, but closed generally lower, with 
trading slow. The first native spring lambs of the season 
arrived the third week, and the first run of California spring 
lambs was on the market the last week of the month. They 
were in good condition and brought good prices. 
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BEEF STEERS: 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Friday, March 30, 1923 


CATTLE 


Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 Ibs. up) — 


Cente Ge PRB en $ 9.85-10.35 
BIN ith oS Saha drs 9.45- 9.85 
Peat csc Si hn ee 8.50- 9.45 
IE: — ictinceesiansinncdailicssiakniincnnbiicpinies 7.00- 8.50 
Light Weight (1,100 Ibs. down) - 
Usp DE Sr Na ciicchinesccctsasecieccias 9.90-10.50 
OANA cree oa oe Oe nae ed Dae, 9.50- 9.90 
MMIII. « ccisdetssciin ccscctsdauicsic spd eacmeanatnoees 8.45- 9.50 
SII. cienihicietilecintinineedsncatiniiineisincectaianasss 6.75- 8.45 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Common to Choice.................. 5.65- 9.85 
Cows, Common to Choice..................... 4.35- 7.85 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef........................ * 4.75- 6.65 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
ek GN See eo 3.50- 4.35 
RE I accictsnccctdan cin bitiias Lhecbedssidicnios 3.75- 5.00 
VEAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Choice.......... 6.75- 9.50 


Heavy Weight, Common to Choice...... 3.50- 7.75 
FEEDER STEERS: 


1,000 Ibs. up, Common to Choice........ 6.75- 8.50 
750-1,000 Ibs., Common to Choice........ 6.35- 8.35 
STOCKER STEERS: 

eens Us. CNN ics, 5.25- 8.15 
sTOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 

Gommmam 00 CRON CC nnn ccnosccccccccscecncess 3.75- 5.75 

HOGS 

NN oa os abiaec teens seca eesti ainisd ca Sos aainushinsaliaonmanies $ 8.50 

Oe ic ctetnese nanan santas 8.00- 8.40 
Heavy Wt., Medium to Choice.................. 8.00- 8.25 
Medium Wt., Medium to Choice.............. 8.15- 8.40 
Light Wt., Common to Choice.................. 8.15- 8.50 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 7.50- 8.45 
Packing Sows, Smooth.........................0.--. 7.35- 7.65 
Packing Sows, Rough....................----..-- ees 7.10- 7.45 
Killing Pigs, Medium to Choice............... 6.75- 7.75 


Stock Pigs, Common to Choice................ 


SHEEP 

LAMBS : 

84 Ibs. down— 

pean te PIG neck! $13.25-15.15 

ena: UR IO oie oosecaccscanin 10.00-13.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

eis RP iiss its cts 9.75-14.25 
WETHERS: 

Medium to Pritme.....c....-........cc-cccsccccsceee 7.50211.25 
EWES: 

ins. ly 6.75- 9.25 
eee O00 Commies 6 3.75- 7.00 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

Weeerati: $0 COGN ee ee 13.25-14.75 













William Pollman, President 












CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 


$ 9.25-10.00 $ 9.00-10.00 


First National Bank 


Baker, Oregon 


$ 486,000.00 
2,850,000.00 


Capital, Surplus and Profits............ 
Resources, OVP ................------0--------- 


J. H. Parker, Vice-President 
Paul E. Pollman, Vice-President 
O. H. P. McCord, Cashier 





At your service 


We are always in touch with local live-stock and ranch conditions and shall be pleased to answer 
inquiries with reference to ranches, cattle or sheep, especially feeders and stock cattle. 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 


MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of holdings of frozen and cured 

meats on March 1, 1923, compared with March 1, 1922, 
and the average holdings on March 1 for the last five years, 
as announced by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (in 
pounds) : 


Five-Year 
| March 1, 1923 | March 1, 1922 Average 


Frozen beef.......... | 77,878,000 | 55,785,000 | 18,548,000 
*Cured beef........ 24'933,000 | 17,996,000 | — 29'565,000 


Lamb and mutton 5,758,000 2,863,000 16,763,000 
Frozen pork.......... 152,003,000 86,219,000 132,146,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 177,877,000 | 139,281,000 | 326,360,000 
*Pickled pork....... 450,577,000 | 321,950,000 | 374'313,000 
Miscellaneous....... 67,911,000 56,459,000 92,155,000 

ORUOE e rece sic 956,937,000 680,553,000 | 1,159,850,000 
ahs ecrcadiden 57,179,000 61,297,000 96,345,000 








*Cured and in process of cure. 


CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending Friday, March 30, 1923 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 
STEERS: LAMBS 
ID iihiiccicnncmcase $13.00-13.50 SPriMg nanan $30.00-32.00 
s CR See 24.00-26.00 
TE scien 12.00-12.50 a 22.00-24.00 
CUE kasi 11.00-12.00 ns 20.00-22.00 
CI ances 18.00-20.00 
YEARLINGS: 
Cows: SS ricdacciscisisosics 14.00-15.00 
INN saints 10.50-11.00 MUTTON: 
RNR) i tice 10.00-10.50 I eichcieescicnesianimcne 14.00-15.00 
NEW YORK 
STEERS: LAMBS 
CGE eink $15.00-15.50 ON $30.00-34.00 
I rete 13.50-14.50 CE ecicetiteeteis 25.00-26.00 
ES esceccemseoes 13.00-13.50 IN Ractttenitiasitimn ti eas 24.00-25.00 
CRU ecb 12.00-12.50 NR eee 23.00-24.00 
CRD bis einicncs -00-23. 
Cows: ommon 21.00-23.00 
CE or Nasisctaieeneee 11.00-12.00 YEARLINGS: 
TN asscciccetecieercesones 10.00-11.00 CIE isenciticss Seclciaintsanins 18.00-20.00 
CINE isscicbccrcceceninne 9.00-10.00 Medium iasabedinicidentiiecceas 16.00-18.00 
BULLS MUTTON: 
IIE ale cscocnieteecenienaees 10.00-11.00 NI csiierccccnctetaacnialed 14.00-15.00 
PD csiiicikinctmacdnate 9.00-10.00 I Scdticncciaen 13.00-14.00 
COMIN fsitecinccss 8.00- 8.50 COON, aisecicticcescteesciees 10.00-12.00 


Baker Loan & Trust Co. 


Baker, Oregon 
Capital, Surplus and Profits............ $ 188,000.00 
I I sii ccccsiitectestienincteniciniins 1,000,000.00 


William Pollman, President 
John Schmitz, Vice-President 
Cc. R. Wheeler, Cashier 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for the 
month of February, 1923, compared with February, 1922, and 
totals for the two months ending with February,1923 and 1922: 






RECEIPTS 
Foran a. am 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Cattle :.....-....:. 1,425,599 | 1,416,393 | 3,802,042 | 3,044,579 
lS es 4,489,768 | 3,612,754 | 9,795,668 7,890,932 
Sheep............. 1,365,985 | 1,399,517 | 3,001,901 | 3,234,213 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
February Two a. 
1922 1923 1922 
Cattle ........:.:. 599,259 585,813 1,315,098 | 1,258,544 
BI iccocsioncties 1,668,609 1,327,402 | 3,555,202 | 3,114,043 
Sheep............. 645,947 656,387 | 1,874,629 | 1,544,287 


*Includes stockers and feeders. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 







Two Months Ending 


February Paaeies 










1922 1923 1922 
Cattle............. 209,858 243,154 490,639 475,986 
ere 63,625 61,728 129,852 88,760 
Sneep............. 169,012 168,612 340,022 351,573 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
February Two ee 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
oe: 869,802 821,809 1,955,311 1,749,011 
(ee 2,819,017 2,285,637 6,214,295 4,769,452 
Sheep............. 707,622 761,023 1,605,061 1,686,459 
FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, of 43 per cent pro- 

tein content, at Texas common points, are at nearly the 
same level as last month, being $43.70 per ton. Most hay 
prices have advanced, although alfalfa has not changed. 
Prices at Kansas City, April 4, were as follows: prairie—No. 
1, $15 to $15.50; No. 2, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 3, $11.50 to $13; 
packing, $8.50 to $11; alfalfa—select dairy, $28 to $31; choice, 
$26 to $27.50; No. 1, $24.50 to $25.50; standard, $21.50 to $24; 
No. 2, $17.50 to $21; No. 3, $15 to $17; timothy—No. 1, $18 
to $18.50; standard, $17.50 to $18; No. 2, $16.50 to $17; No. 3, 
$14.50 to $16; clover-mixed—light, $18 up; No. 1, $16 to $17.50; 
No. 2, $13 to $15.50; clover—No. 1, $15.50 to $18; No. 2, $12 
to $15; straw—$7.50 to $8. 


Live Stock in Germany 


All classes of live stock in Germany decreased in numbers 
during 1922. One of the principal reasons for this was the 
poor crops of fodder harvested during the previous year. The 
Department of Agriculture gives these statistics: 


1922 


1921 
a Sie 16,309,000 16,840,000 
ELC 5,566,000 5,882,000 
EI 14,682,000 15,876,000 
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WORLD’S BEEF PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ATTLE TRADE is picking up all over the world. England 
is taking more South American and Australian frozen and 
chilled beef. Slaughtering in the Southern Hemisphere js jn. 
creasing in volume, and values are perceptibly higher. Ip 
Australia especially the market practically disappeared last 
year, slaughtering being suspended; whereas grass cattle are 
now worth $4.25 to $4.80 per cwt. at the freezers, and can be 
sold. In South America conditions also show decided improve. 
ment. This reflects a better industrial situation in Great 
Britain—the principal purchaser of Southern Hemisphere beef. 
British demand for live cattle in the North American market is 
slack. A few hundred head have been acquired at Chicago for 
London kosher trade, but the buying program of the early part 
of 1922 has not been repeated. The few export cattle taken at 
Chicago have cost $8.25 to $9, but this outlet was practically 
closed in March, when Ontario began moving farm-fed bullocks, 
which were available on a $7.25 to $8 basis at Toronto. But 
for the new United States tariff, practically the entire Ontario 
output would have gone to Buffalo, to compete with cattle fed 
in the Corn Belt. Toronto prices have ruled about $1 per ewt. 
lower than Chicago’s, which indicates the handicap imposed by 
the new tariff. Canadian cattle are now going to the British 
market by way of Portland and Boston, but there will be a con- 
siderable accumulation to leave Montreal at the opening of St. 
Lawrence River navigation. 


American Tariff Keeping Out Southern Hemisphere Beef 


British imports have expanded since the war stock was 
cleaned up, but the stagnant industrial situation there is ad- 
verse to broad beef consumption. On the continent an even 
worse situation prevails. But for the present tariff, it is highly 
probable that this market would have been required to digest 
a grist of South American and Australian chilled beef, as 
marine refrigeration facilities for moving it are now adequate. 
In other words, the tariff wall has proved to be just about high 
enough. What will happen if domestic cattle prices advance 
must be left to conjecture. Possibly Southern Hemisphere 
values will increase sufficiently meanwhile to maintain a parity. 
Consideration must also be given to the high purchasing 
capacity of domestic beef-consumers, and their pronounced par- 
tiality for a grade of meat superior to the foreign chilled 
article. 


World Production Exceeds Consumption 


Discussing the world’s beef supply prospect, Weddel, of 
London—a recognized authority—takes the view that, in an 
international sense, production is in excess of consumption; 4 
condition that will not be continued, unless the cattle industry 
can be placed on a reasonably profitable basis. This must be 
accomplished either by reduction of cost of production, and 
lower freezing, handling, and transit charges, or by expansion 
of demand. Until British industrial activity is restored to 
normal conditions beef consumption will continue subnormal. 
Weddel says: 


“Home-grown beef supplies during 1923 will probably be 
more plentiful than last year. Shipments from Australia will 
be increased, but supply from Argentina will be regulated to 
meet British market requirements.” He adds that “it would 
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seem that for the time being the downward trend of meat 
prices is over, and, if the general trade of the country is not 
upset by further complications, 1923 average prices of beef 
may show considerable improvement.” 


The continental situation and prospect are both bad from 
meat-consumption, political, industrial, and economic stand- 
points. During the war confident prediction was made that 
continental Europe would thereafter be a free consumer of 
chilled and frozen beef; but these prognostications failed to 
reckon with depreciated currencies and other aftermath of war. 


Exporting Countries in Chaotie Condition 


A somewhat chaotic condition exists wherever the cattle 
industry is of considerable importance. Argentine estancieros 
are clamoring for nationalization of the meat-export trade, ac- 
quisition of packing plants, and other drastic, if somewhat 
chimerical, measures. Canada has succeeded in raising the 
British embargo against its stock cattle—an achievement of 
doubtful value, so far as cattle-breeders west of Ontario are 
concerned. Australian cattle-raisers received a government 
subsidy equivalent to half a cent per pound on all cattle killed 
last season, which, together with reductions in freezing and 
other charges, enabled them to survive. In New Zealand the 
government has passed a meat-export control act, giving a 
poard of live-stock producers and government officials almost 
unlimited power of control, from the farm to the retail shop, 
of the entire meat production of that country; but the scheme 
has encountered so much disapproval and protest that it has 
not been put into operation. 


European Situation Reviewed 


France is now producing all the beef it can consume, al- 
though efforts are being made to popularize frozen beef. It 
is improbable, however, that France will ever consume to 
exceed 35,000 tons of frozen meats of all kinds annually. 

In the case of Belgium efforts have been made to estab- 
lish a live-cattle trade with Argentina, but discontinuance was 
necessary when foot-and-mouth disease was discovered in an 
importation. The Belgians are partial to fresh-dressed beef, 
but North American values are too high to make imports of 
live cattle to any considerable number possible. 

Holland has prohibited imports of Australian frozen 
beef, but is taking increasing quantities of the Argentine 
chilled product. 

Italy is getting excessive supplies of Hungarian and Yugo- 
slavian fresh beef, and is independent of Southern Hemis- 
phere supplies. 

Only the depreciated value of the German mark has pre- 
vented that country from importing large quantities of frozen 
and chilled beef. The large population of that country is 
now dependent on deficient domestic meat production, together 
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with comparatively cheap North American lard and salt pork, 
with which even Southern Hemisphere beef cannot compete. 
However, until Germany’s financial situation is stabilized im- 
ports of beef will necessarily be limited. 


Great Britain Only Reliable Outlet 


Thus it will be seen that the only reliable outlet for the 
vast surplus beef production of the Southern Hemisphere— 
mainly South Africa, Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, New Zea- 
land, and Australia—is Great Britain. A potential outlet is 
the United States, which would be accessible to South Ameri- 
can and Australian product if the present tariff wall could be 
demolished. In the event of any material advance in domestic 
values, Southern Hemisphere producers would undoubtedly be 
afforded an opportunity to invade at least the seaboard mar- 
kets of this country. Minus the tariff, domestic cattle values 
would be reduced to the South American basis for that grade 
of beef. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN JANUARY 


XPORTS OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS for the 
KR month of January and the seven months ending Janu- 
ary, 1923, as compared with the corresponding periods in the 
previous fiscal year, were as below, according to data made 
public by the Department of Commerce: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 






(Pounds) 
Seven Months Ending 
' January January 
Articles nial Wants iicanacielne 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Beef, canned............... 168,293 155,061 1,429,096 2,613,580 
wh. 357,240 522,601 2,507,397 2,753,670 
Beef, pickled, ete....... 1,204,826 1,764,743 14,286,669 15,412,485 
CTE IN canteens 9,338,607 4,789,144 61,524,512 64,762,738 
seca: 11,068,966 7,231,549 79,747,674 85,542,478 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
Seven Months Ending 
‘ January January 
Articles 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Pork, fresh.............<.< 6,611,925 1,063,800 27,004,703 20,393,514 
Pork, pickled.............. 3,807,190 3,747,521 25,685,457 20,507,015 
iets cain 43,352,032 26,108,155 233,481,396 224,947,726 
Hams and shoulders.} 31,080,322 22,012,003 170,584,010 143,544,302 
a saicctteiessenccanens 107,786,214 73,194,128 511,120,201 521,957,408 
Neutral lard............... 3,370,799 1,279,363 14,606,866 11,591,364 
Sausage, canned........ 508,942 111,006 1,654,290 1,128,766 
Lard compounds........ 668,570 1,806,359 7,915,306 23,095,102 
Margarine................. ™ 150,993 195,921 1,111,273 1,302,215 
i .| 197,336,987 | 129,518,256 993,163,502 968,467,412 
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AMERICAN MEAT EXPORTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS during 

1922 were 1,758,967,499 pounds, against 1,945,609,640 
pounds in 1921 and 1,302,833,615 pounds in 19138. Values of 
these exports were .$245,874,483 for 1922, $287,066,724 for 
1921, and $152,865,924 for 1913. This means that in 1922 
every pound of meat products exported sold for an average 
of 13.98 cents, in 1921 at 14.75 cents, and in 1913 at 11.73 
cents. 

In between these years lies the war period. In 1918 
3,159,116,125 pounds of meat products were exported, which 
fetched the neat little sum of $829,660,905, or 26.26 cents a 
pound. This record was, however, exceeded in 1919, the ban- 
ner export year of American foodstuffs, when a quantity of 
3,242,603,537 pounds of meat products was sent abroad, on 
which American packers realized close to a billion dollars 
gross, or exactly $985,011,330—an average of 30.38 cents a 
pound. 


OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE IN 1922 


HE EXTREME SLOWNESS with which import figures 

have been tabulated since the new tariff was put into effect 
has made it impossible until now to give complete statistics 
of our foreign trade for the year 1922. The data disclose that 
exports for last year fell 14 per cent below those of 1921, 
and that they were less than half of those of 1920. Imports, 
on the other hand, exceeded those of 1921 by 24.1 per cent, 
but were 40 per cent below the 1920 total. This leaves the 
favorable trade balance for 1922 the smallest since 1914. 
Figures for the last two years follow: 


1922 1921 
Exports _.............. $3,831,826,187 $4,485,031,356 
imports ........... 3,116,054,051 2,509,147,570 
Balance ............ $ 715,772,136 $1,975,883,786 


For January and February, 1923, our exports are given 
as $335,983,000 and $310,000,000, respectively. The import 
figures are not yet to hand. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Subsidy for South African Exporters 


A bill providing for a subsidy on the export of meat and 
live stock has been introduced by the government of South 
Africa. The proposed subsidy is one cent a pound on beef 
and one-half cent on live stock. 


Chinese Eating Frozen Meat 
Argentina is reported to be giving Australia a run for her 
money as an exporter of frozen meat to China. Hitherto the 
Chinese have shown a strong preference for the fresh-killed 
article, but they are gradually being educated to the frozen 
variety. 
American Pure-Breds for South Africa 


A shipload of registered horses, cattle, sheep, and swine 
was recently assembled in the United States for exhibition 
and sale in South Africa. Owing to the prevalence of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Great Britain, exports of breeding stock 
from that country have ceased. 


Live Stock in Canada 


Live stock in Canada for 1922 is reported officially as fol- 
lows (with 1921 figures for comparison) : 


1922 1921 
I inley aici beads 9,820,000 10,206,000 
ie 3,916,000 3,905,000 
aah 3,263,000 3,676,000 





ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, March 16, 1923. 


Tamas OF FAT CATTLE and also of fat sheep on the 
stock markets of Great Britain have recently been showing 
in rather increasing quantities, and the demand, generally 
speaking, has only produced a quiet trade, with prices usually 
revealing very little change from those quoted in this article a 
month ago. The average price for first- and second-quality fat 
cattle in English markets stands at $3.30 and $2.92, respect- 
ively, per fourteen pounds (reckoning $4.70=£1). The sheep 
marketings have not shown such good condition of late, mainly 
owing to the weather. The average price for first-quality 
Downs and cross-breds has nevertheless advanced to 381% cents 
per pound (reckoning 2 cents =1d.). 


The supply of store cattle from Ireland this season has 
been largely augmented, to the extent of 45,000 head for the 
first two months of the year. It is stated that the best-class 
Irish two-year-old cattle have lately cost on a weight basis 
more than current values for finished bullocks. 


Considerable expectancy reigns as to next month’s start 
with the Canadian store-cattle imports. Many are still skep- 
tical whether the reported 20,000 head to be landed in April 
at Liverpool will be reached, but it is evident that at least one 
cargo is timed to arrive on April 1, and movements across from 
western Canada denote a determination to follow up the trade. 
A 20,000-head import would need forty boats on cargoes aver- 
ing not less than 500. It is expected that the first beasts com- 
ing will be principally best-grade cattle, to meet graziers’ re- 
quirements. The demand for Irish store cattle has been much 
slower of late, with prices considerably easier. 


What with the Canadian store business looming ahead, the 
chilled beef trade being waged as furiously as ever, South 
Africa deciding to give a one-cent subsidy on all export meat, 
and Australia and New Zealand still giving almost excitable 
attention to schemes for promoting their exports, it is evident 
that the United Kingdom meat-consumer is no less the cynosure 
of all eyes in different parts of the world than he was in earlier 
days. Asa matter of fact, New Zealand frozen-meat consign- 
ments to Great Britain this year are likely to be on the small 
side, judging from reports issued by the New Zealand Meat 
Producers’ Board. This authority is, of course, not slow to 
forewarn the buyer of such an event, and it officially states that 
there is every indication of a considerable shortage in this sea- 
son’s killings of mutton and lamb in New Zealand, owing to 
unseasonable weather and depleted flocks. The board states 
that at least 750,000 less sheep will be killed than last year, 
and, unless weather conditions alter, lamb-killing will be con- 
siderably less also. The carry-forward of last season’s meat 
in store in New Zealand on November 1, 1922, was only 34,150 
sixty-pound freight carcasses, whereas on November 1, 1921, 
the carry-forward was 950,626 sixty-pound freight carcasses. 
Consequently the board estimates shipments this season of mut- 
ton and lamb to be at least 1,650,000. carcasses less than last 
season. Shipment figures on March 9 show 200,000 carcasses 
less lamb on the water from New Zealand to the United King- 
dom than at the same time last year. 
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The Australian Meat Council is still much exercised in 
mind as to the position of Australian meat on the British mar- 
ket, and it is reported to be the intention of the council to send 
a delegation to England for the purpose of investigating the 
conditions of arrival and marketing of meat, and the cost of 
handling, cold-storage accommodation, and overhead selling 
charges. At the conclusion of its inquiries at English ports, 
the delegation is to proceed to South America for the purpose 
of studying the conditions ruling in the Argentine, Brazil, and 
Uruguay. 

The Australian government has recently made arrange- 
ments to purchase a patent system of meat-defrosting, known 
as the Rayson-Cooper process, providing that official tests 
which it is now organizing in London are passed by appointed 
experts. What the Australian government itself actually in- 
tends to do with such a defrosting system, which would be ap- 
plied at the consumers’ end and not in Australia, is not quite 
clear, and it would seem that such a step could only indicate 
that the commonwealth government’s intention is to follow its 
meat to Great Britain and control its output in some way, un- 
der official handling and treatment. It is reported that the 
Australian government will pay $220,900 for the rights of the 
process, and it has already paid down a deposit of $11,750, and 
is paying the cost of the tests, which are being conducted at a 
riverside cold store in London. 

There was demonstrated in London last month a new 
process for the overseas carriage of fresh meat -which is said 
to obviate the use of refrigeration. A couple of hindquarters 
of South African beef, reported to have taken thirty-four days 
from killing to reach Smithfield market, were received in a 
sound condition and tasted by one or two official observers, with 
good results. The meat was of poor outward appearance, due 
to its having been carried in an ordinary ship’s provision cham- 
ber, with only a rough sack covering. It is doubtful, owing to 
the poor surface condition, whether the process actually is in- 
dependent of refrigeration, especially as a ship’s provision 
chamber is generally held at about 36° F. However, the dem- 
onstration of the process has made a considerable stir, and 
the British government’s Ministry of Health authorities are 
engaged in testing biochemically the antiseptic agent, which is 
said to be applied to the meat through the arteries immediately 
after slaughter. This agent is declared to be innocuous, but 
the test will decide. The inventors are two English butchers. 
The importance of the process, if it should prove successful and 
acceptable, lies in the fact that it would seem to permit fresh 
meat to be carried from the other side of the world in an un- 
congealed condition over a voyage of a month or more. This 
facility is what is required to put the British dominions in a 
more favorable position in competition with Argentine meat- 
producers, and on this basis some such sterilizing process is 
eagerly awaited. On the other hand, it has already been 
demonstrated that the Linley process of surface sterilization 
fulfils all the conditions necessary for such extended preserv- 
ing facility, and more of this system may be heard of in the 
near future. 


Argentina’s Exports in 1922 


As far as quantities were concerned, Argentine exports 
in 1922 exceeded those of 1921. Following are the figures 
for the two years: 


1922 1921 

Frozen beef (quarters)... 1,968,424 3,500,903 
Chilled beef (quarters)... 3,137,112 1,743,635 
Frozen mutton (carcasses) 1,889,266 2,041,101 
Frozen lamb (carcasses).. 1,522,823 875,910 
Byer Ole MO iscsi 3,082,797 1,504,263 
RUNG) OR DINO os.. cnccccei voces 4,145,266 2,365,408 


Wool (pounds) .................. 396,486,773 340,337,481 
Of both hides and wool Germany in 1922 took the lion’s share. 


LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, February 15, 1923. 


T IS DEFINITELY ANNOUNCED that the first of the 

large packing-houses in Queensland to start killing and 
freezing cattle for export this season is due to open on Feb- 
ruary 19. None of the others are likely to go into: commission 
much before the middle of March, or the end of that month. 
Thos. Borthwick & Sons is the firm that opens the ball, as 
they do in most years, their works being situated on the Bris- 
bane River, in the south of the state. I gather that they have 
actually bought bullocks on the basis of $5 per cwt. at the 
works for prime beasts, which the other packers consider 
higher than the present prospects of the oversea market for 
frozen beef justify. However, Borthwick’s have a contract 
with the British government for the supply of frozen beef to 
the army, and no doubt they can see a profit. In any case, 
early deals are often at a dearer rate than those that come 
later. . 

It is generally anticipated that the opening price at the 
other packing-houses in south Queensland will be from $4.50 
to $4.80 per cwt. for prime bullocks, with seconds and cows 
at about 70 cents less. Of course, if the market for frozen 
beef collapses, the rate would have to be reduced; but there 
is at the moment no sign of it doing that. As a matter of 
fact, it appears to be quite hopefully firm, despite the contin- 
ued heavy exports of frozen and chilled quarters from South 
America. As far as I can hear, the buying basis in the far 
north has not yet been determined. It is usually about 50 
cents per cwt. less than in the south. Assuming that the all- 
around average is $4.30, growers will at least be covered cost 
of production, which is more than can be said for last season, 
when the great bulk who sold to the export companies did so 
at a loss. 

Unfortunately the promise of an improved grazing out- 
look, due to the rains mentioned in my last letter, has hardly 
been maintained. Although fair-to-good storms were reported 
in the far north and northwest during the month, the precipi- 
tation over south and central Queensland and the north of 
New South Wales has been patchy and disappointing. A great 
deal of this territory was practically rainless, which, consider- 
ing that this is supposed to be the wet season there, is a seri- 
gus matter. The feed brought on by the rains in December 
and early January is drying off, and stock-owners will be hard 
pressed if the weather does not break again soon. Those parts 
of central and west New South Wales and the north of South 
Australia that missed the storms of six weeks ago have re- 
ceived no relief. A large area of the country is in the grip 
of a drought. Tanks and water-holes are empty, and, as the 
stock routes are bare, it is often impossible to move sheep 
and cattle. 

Generally speaking, the south of the continent is on the 
dry side. While summer rains usually do more harm than 
good down here, a storm or two now would be more than just 
acceptable. Surface water has given out on many properties. 
Judging by the numbers of stock being yarded in Sydney and 
Melbourne, graziers rather fear a dry autumn. Still, in face 
of the heavy offerings, values have not slipped to any extent. 
Fat cattle are about $2.50 and sheep half a dollar cheaper 
than a month ago. The drop might easily have been greater. 

The following are current quotations, at per head, for 
fats at the metropolitan public sale-yards specified: Mel- 
bourne—prime heavy bullocks, $62.50 to $67.50; extra-weighty 
ditto, $70 to $74; medium weights, $50 to $60; fat cows, $35 
to $40; prime cross-bred wethers, $6 to $6.75; ditto ewes, $4.30 
to $5; Merino wethers, $5.50 to $6.25; ditto ewes, $3.85 to $5; 
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good lambs, $5.25 to $6.25. Sydney—prime bullocks, $67.50 
to $72.50; extra-heavy ditto, to $75; light to medium weights, 
$60 to $67.50; fat cows, $35 to $45; prime cross-bred wethers, 
$5 to $5.50; prime Merino wethers, $4.80 to $5.25; ditto ewes, 
$4.10 to $4.50; fat lambs, to $5.10. Brisbane—prime bul- 
locks for the local trade, $35 to $42.50; extra prime, to $49; 
good handy-weights, $30 to $35; cows, suitable for the block, 
$22.50 to $27.50. 

Whatever may be said about individual producers, the 
leading public financial companies most closely connected with 
the pastoral industry in Australia did reasonably well last 
season. By summarizing the balance-sheets of five of the 
most important, it is shown that net profits for the year 
amounted to $3,200,000, against $1,009,100 in 1920-21 and 
$3,584,100 in 1919-20. The total has been enlarged by a sub- 
stantial refund of taxation received by one company from the 
British treasury; so the results are not quite so satisfactory 
as at first appears. Shareholders’ funds in the five companies 
amount to $46,239,150, and the proportion of net profits to 
them is 6.92 per cent, against 2.23 per cent for the previous 
year, and 8.14 per cent for 1919-20. Dividend disbursements 
took $2,598,430, and profits transferred to reserves were 
$570,200, such payments being on the same scale as in 1919-20. 


Australian trade returns for the six months ended De- 
cember 31 last do not indicate such a healthy trend as one 
would like to see. Exports for the period in question were 
$290,150,000, and imports $328,245,000, giving an adverse bal- 
ance of $38,095,000. The figures for the corresponding period 
of 1921 were: exports $289,840,000 and imports $221,930,000. 
It will be noticed that, while exports remain practically sta- 
tionary, imports have increased $106,315,000. One very un- 
satisfactory feature is the large increase in imports of goods 
classified under the comprehensive heading of apparel, tex- 
tiles, boots, jute goods, etc., of nearly $60,000,000. Australia 
aims at being a manufacturing country, and yet imported over 
$125,000,000 worth of these goods in six months. The most 
valuable item under exports is wool, which stands at $146,- 
700,000 for the half year. 


New Zealand continues to have a wet summer. Feed is 
plentiful, but too sappy, and consequently lambs in particular 
have not gone on fattening well, especially in the North Island. 
Fat stock is nowhere coming forward so rapidly as could be 
wished, now that the freezing-works are all open, and it is 
feared that the killing season will have to be unduly extended. 
A moderate number of cattle are being killed for export, the 
companies paying up to $5.40 per cwt. for prime bullocks 
and down to $3 for lower grades. The extraordinary feature 
at the moment is the dulness of the demand for store cattle. 
Well-bred four-year-old bullocks can be bought for $17.50 to 
$22.50, and these, when fat, would, on the present basis, easily 
fetch $37.50 to $42.50. The difference seems to offer a fair 
margin, and yet few graziers appear to be ready to take 
the risk. 


ARGENTINE CATTLE INDUSTRY 
DEMORALIZED 


S A RESULT OF OVERPRODUCTION, due to high 
A prices during the war, the Argentine cattle industry is 
in a demoralized condition, according to D. S. Bullock, repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agriculture, just returned from 
two years’ study of the situation in Argentina. During the 
war Argentine cattle-raisers kept all female animals for breed- 
ing purposes, with the result that a tremendous oversupply 
developed, for which there is practically no market. Five- 
and six-year-old cows in January were selling for less than 
$10 a head. A warning is also sounded to American breeders 
that there is now no market in Argentina for pure-bred live 


stock other than dairy cattle and hogs. 
in Argentina are at a standstill. 
about 30 per cent since the war. 


Breeding operations 
Hog prices have dropped 


“The present depression has been gradually becoming 
more and more acute during the past two years, following 
seven years of high prices and unprecedented prosperity,” 
Mr. Bullock says. “Late in 1920 cattle prices began to fal] 
rapidly, and by July, 1921, chilled beef steers, which had sold 
during the boom for the equivalent of $100 to $125 per head 
brought less than $50. In January this year the quotation 
was $38, or approximately $3 per 100 pounds, live weight, 
Since cattle-raising is the most important industry in Argen- 
tina, the cattle crisis has become a political issue, and bills 
are now before the Argentine Congress to regulate more 
closely the packing-houses and auction markets, to prevent 
combinations in restraint of trade, and finally to establish 
government-owned packing-house.” 


ARGENTINE PACKERS ON DEFENSIVE 


EPLYING TO THE ATTACKS made on them by live. 
R stock growers and feeders, representatives of the meat- 
packing establishments of Argentina have presented a me- 
morial to the Minister of Agriculture of that country, giving 
their version of the causes of the crisis which has befallen the 
pastoralist. In their view, the high prices of live stock dur- 
ing the war period and the ease with which money could be 
secured, inducing many inexperienced persons to enter the 
business, with consequent overproduction and later forced 
liquidation, are chiefly responsible for the present condition 
of the industry. It is pointed out that low prices on cattle 
did not hit Argentina until a year after they had begun in 
other countries, and when the decline did come it was attrib- 
utable simply to economic law. Another important cause of 
the drop in beef prices was the greatly enlarged demand for 
mutton in Great Britain, which made some of the packers 
give their chief attention to the exportation of sheep and 
lambs, rather than that of chilled or frozen beef. The fact 
that in 1918 the number of animals slaughtered was 3,069,269, 
while in 1922 it was only 1,942,925, in the opinion of the pack- 
ers sufficiently shows that the purchasing power of consumers 
has been greatly diminished. 

The distinction between packers and producers is that the 
former, out of their handsome earnings during war days, made 
provision for bad times, while many of the latter did not. A 
protest is uttered against the proposed emergency laws as 
threatening ruin to the meat-packing industry. Official inter- 
ference is not called for. At no distant date, it is held, prices 
will become stable and conditions affecting the cattle industry 
will return to normal. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Danish Live-Stock Census 


Live stock in Denmark is still below pre-war numbers and, 
except for hogs, has not increased during the past two years. 
The official figures for June, 1922 (including the recovered por- 
tion of Sleswick), were: cattle, 2,525,000; sheep, 442,000; 
swine, 1,899,000. In 1914 (exclusive of Sleswick) the num: 
bers were: cattle, 2,463,000; sheep, 515,000; swine, 2,497,000. 


Ameriean Stock Cattle for Belgium 


American cattle will be fattened in Belgium and sold for 
beef at the markets of Brussels and Antwerp, as a result of 
a deal consummated at the Kansas City stock-yards in March, 
when thirty-six carloads of steers, bulls, and cows were sett 
by special train to New York, from which port they were 
shipped to Antwerp. This trainload is the first of a series of 
shipments to Belgium, whose farmers have a deficient supply 
of stock cattle to consume their grass, pulp, and distillery 
by-products. 
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STOCK AND RANGE CONDITIONS 
IN MARCH 


[Denver Office, Division of Crop and Live- 
Stock Estimates] 


Condition of ranges in seventeen west- 
ern states in March showed improvement 
throughout more than half, especially in 
the central portion and in Texas. For 
the entire territory condition averaged 
about the same as in February, or 86 per 
cent of normal, the improvement being 
counterbalanced by a decline in certain 
sections, particularly Washington and 
California. In the latter state the cold 
weather early in February, succeeded by 
drying winds and lack of rain, had cur- 
tailed the growth of grass somewhat. 
Spring prospects for ranges in Texas 
were reported as the best in years, due to 
abundant moisture. There was room here 
for more cattle, the range in some in- 
stances being but one-half stocked. Gen- 
eral rains also greatly improved the pros- 
pect for ranges in Arizona, including the 
desert lambing-grounds of the Salt River 
Valley. A good growth of grass and 
weeds was starting throughout most of 
the southern range states. In regions 
where the range was covered with snow, 
or the grass supply was short due to the 
drought of last fall, much feeding had 
been necessary, and considerable com- 
plaint was received of the high price of 
hay. 

Condition of cattle continued to be very 
good and showed no change, being 90 per 
cent of normal. Very few losses were re- 
ported, with the exception of the coastal 
Plains of southeastern Texas, where the 









Improve Your Herd 
Now By Using Good 
Bulls 











Registered Hereford Bulls, carrying the - 
best of blood, at most reasonable prices 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER, Inc. 


cold spell of early February resulted in 
severe losses, especially among cows. A 
slight decline in condition was reported 
in North Dakota, Montana, Utah, Ne- 
vada, and California, due to the recent 
cold weather. A good calf crop was ex- 
pected throughout most of the range 
states, although, where financial condi- 
tions have necessitated heavy liquidation, 
some shortage of breeding stock was re- 
ported. 

Sheep wintered very well, and few 
losses were reported. Condition for all 
the range states was 95 per cent of nor- 
mal, or about the same as a month previ- 
ously. The prospect for the early lamb 
crop was generally good, and lambing 
had commenced under favorable condi- 
tions in the southern section. A few con- 
tracts were already being made for wool 
and fall delivery of lambs, at prices gen- 
erally satisfactory to the sheepmen. 


MOVEMENT OF LAMBS FROM COLO- 
RADO AND CALIFORNIA 


From January 1 to March 17, 1923, 
some 3,200 cars of sheep and lambs, or 
around 770,000 hea, had been loaded 
from the feeding areas in Colorado. Of 
this number, 621,000 were from northern 
Colorado, 121,000 from the Arkansas 
Valley, and 28,000 from the San Luis 
Valley. The estimated number on feed in 
the state on January 1, 1923, was 1,500,- 
000. During January and February some 
35,000 head of feeders were brought in, 
making a total of 1,535,000. 

The first shipments of California 
spring lambs to eastern markets were 
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30-06 MAUSER RIFLES 


Genuine “Waffenfabrik Sporting Rifles” 


-— Model 1906—Walnut sport 


stock, 24-in. half octagon 
barrel; matted raised rib; horn cap, check- 
ered pistol ae eerie $80 
Model 06P—Same style as above, with plain 
walnut stock, round barrel; pistol grip.$70 
Model 06F—Fine walnut full length stock; 
20-in. round barrel; flat bolt lever; hollow 
stock for cleaning outfit. All three models 
ot ee... ee ee $385 
Rifle Ammunition—All calibers, per 100....$9 


Genuine MAUSER 


Flat and fits pocket. 
Has safety devices. 
One of the best pistols made. 
25 Cal. Vest Pkt. 8 shots..$15 
"25 Cal., Reg. Model, 10 shots 16.00 
32 Cal., Reg. Model, 9 shots.. 18.00 

a Mauser Holsters, either cal.. 1.50 
Ammunition, per 100, 25 Cal., $4.50 32 Cal., $5 
-163 Cal. Mauser Automatic, ‘with wood hol- 
ster stock, leather straps, ete. 10 shot pis- 
tol or rifle. All complete $35.00 


Genuine LUGER 


Well balanced; 
made of finest steel; ac- 
curate and very powerful. 
30 Cal., Reg. Model................ $27.50 
9mm. Long LUGER, 6-in. or * _ 
barrel 
Luger Holsters, 30 Cal............. $2.50 

Luger Ammunition, per 100, 30 Cal....... $6.00 
9mm., $7. Long Lug ers—9mm. 6-in. barrel. 
A perfectly rebuilt wSaseuntic 
| eee $27.50 
Luger Magazines—32 shot. Makes a machine 
gun out of any Luger pistol. Afewat $15.00 
Wood stock, leather holster, pouch, etc., 
$12.50; wood stock NUN o siscccantenmenipiatiieai $3 





















SIMSON 22 CAL. 

Precision Rifle, $10 
The most perfectly made 
22 Bolt action rifle. Absolutely accurate 
and reliable. Wt. about 5 Ibs., 24-in. bar- 
rel. Length over all 42 in. Shoots short, 
long, extra long and long rifle cartridges. 






“101” $25, $50, $75, 
SHOT $100, $125 
GUNS 





12 and 16 Gauge 
Greatest bargain ever offered, quality, fin- 
ish and price considered. Guaranteed. 
Single Barrel, $12.50 Double Barrel, $25 up. 


“STOEGEROL” 


Worth its weight in gold to 
every lover of a gun. The 
greatest combination gun sol- 
vent, lubricant, rust preventer, 
wound oil, and for many other 
uses. Write for circular. 

Price, POU CON nicciccenn.ss $1.00 





FINE 

FIELD GLASSES $16 
These are imported 
“mustered out” offi- 
cers’ field glasses of 
the highest quality. 
Perfect day and night 
lenses. Complete with 
case. 






















HIGH GRADE 
IMPORTED 
BINOCULARS $25 
A light, compact 
glass. Achromatic 
day and night lens- 
es; 21 mm. object- 
ive, individual eye 
adjustment. Guar- 

anteed perfect. 

A complets stock of Repair Parts and Am- 
munition always on hand. Every Mauser 
or Luger Firearm sold by us is guaranteed 
new and genuine. Beware of imitations. 
Send money order or draft. No C.O.D.'s. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 


A. F. STOEGER 


Sole Authorized Importer of 


MAUSER AND LUGER ARMS 
and Mauser and Luger Ammunition 


606 West 49th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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loaded about the middle of March. Lack 


of moisture and high winds affected ad- 
versely the growth of feed in the spring- 
lamb areas in California. 


DOCKED AND CASTRATED LAMBS 
BRING BETTER PRICE 


Docking and castration of lambs mate- 
rially increase their market value, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Docking makes the hindquarters 
appear more blocky and deep, and also 
adds much to the cleanliness of the ani- 
mals. Thus they appear more attractive 
to the buyer when they reach the market. 
Ewes which are to be kept in the breed- 
ing flock should also be docked, as a very 
large portion of the undocked ewes will 
fail to breed. 

Ram lambs over three months of age 
tend to grow thin and to develop coarse 


| FOR SALE 
Extra-Fine Grade Herefords 


35 head of two-year-olds— 
will be three years old in 
spring. 

40 head of yearlings—will 
be two years old in spring. 
30 head of yearlings in 
spring. | 

GRADES—HEREFORD BULLS 


John E. Patrick 


R. F. D. No. 3 Sheridan, Wyo. 








| 
| 
| 








BULLS FOR SALE 
Anvil Park Herefords 


Registered Hereford Bulls, 


coming two-year-olds and 
yearlings, in car or 
smaller lots. 


J. C. STUDER & SONS 
Canadian, Texas 





Acquired by Foreclosure 


RANCHES AND FARMS 
FOR SALE 


We have acquired title, through fore- 
closure, to ranches and farms in Ne- 


braska, Wyoming, South Dakota and 
Kansas. We are not in the ranch, farm 
or real-estate business and offer these 
properties for sale at less than pre- 


war prices. We can save you money. 
No commissions to pay. Terms to re- 
sponsible parties. NO TRADES. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 345, South Side Station, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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shoulders and neck. Thin-fleshed, coarse, 
open-shouldered lambs are not of a desir- 
able quality. If the lambs are castrated 
and docked when they are a few days old, 
their growth will not be retarded. On 
the other hand, they will present a better 
appearance, and, if they have been prop- 
erly fed, will have a smooth, desirable 
finish at four months of age. Lambs of 
good quality in this condition command a 
premium over bucky and undocked lambs. 

Wether lambs are quiet and easily han- 
dled. They feed well and make good 
gains in flesh, particularly in the hind- 
quarters. Thus a better quality of car- 
cass is secured. It is often stated that 
lambs which are to be shipped to market 
before they are four months old need not 
be castrated. This is a mistake, as some 
of the ram lambs will begin to worry the 
rest of the flock and to lose flesh before 
this time, and will also cause the ewes 
and ewe lambs to lose flesh. 

Neither docking nor castrating is a 
dangerous operation, if properly per- 
formed. Lambs should be docked and 
castrated when they are from seven to 
fourteen days of age, as there is prac- 
tically no retarding of growth and less 
pain than is the case when they are older. 
Lambs may be both docked and castrated 
at the same time, thus avoiding the 
necessity of handling them twice. The 
operations should be performed on a 
clear, cool morning, and care should be 
taken that the animals are not excited or 
overheated either before or after the 
work is done. 


LIVE-STOCK FIGURES FOR RANGE 
STATES 


Based on estimates of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and of the agri- 
cultural statisticians, total numbers of 
range and farm cattle and sheep in the 
seventeen range states on January l, 
1923, were as follows: cattle—range, 
12,736,000; farm, 16,011,000; total, 28,- 
747,000; sheep—range, 22,716,000; farm, 
3,571,000; total, 26,287,000. 

Losses during the year 1922, expressed 
in percentages of number of stock on 
hand January 1, 1922, ranged from 2.6 
per cent of cattle in Nebraska to 10 per 
cent in New Mexico, and of sheep from 7 
per cent in Idaho and Washington to 25 
per cent in Texas. 

The calf and sheep crops in 1922, in 
proportion to cows and ewes on hand 
January 1, are represented by the follow- 
ing percentages, respectively, in the prin- 
cipal range states: Arizona, 54 and 80; 
California, 78 and 70; Colorado, 70 and 
80; Idaho, 77 and 75; Montana, 71 and 
75; Nevada, 60 and 69; New Mexico, 50 
and 56; Utah, 70 and 67; Washington, 78 
and 80; Wyoming, 71 and 70. 
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“FEEDS AND FEEDING” 


That monumental work, “Feeds and 
Feeding,” written first by W. A. Henry, 
dean of the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Wisconsin, and completely 
rewritten by F. B. Morrison, professor of 
animal husbandry at the same institu- 
tion, is out in its eighteenth edition. Its 
770 pages are divided into three parts, 
Part I presents briefly the fundamental] 
principles of animal nutrition, including 
the most recent discoveries; in Part II js 
found accurate information regarding 
the properties and value of practically all 
the feeding-stuffs used in America; while 
Part III presents the most important 
findings of the experiment stations of 
America and the Old World in the feed- 
ing of domestic animals. The book is 
copiously illustrated, contains a wealth 
of statistical material, and is provided 
with a full topical index. 





WANTED 
Position as Superintendent, As- 
sistant Manager, or Manager of | 
large cattle and farming concern. 
Capable and experienced in both 
lines. Experienced in civil engi- 
neering, irrigation, dam, flume, 
and ditch construction. Under- 
stand feeding, handling of pure- 
breds, growing alfalfa, making | 
silage, silo construction, seed inoc- 
ulation, tractors, and all farm im- 
plements. Excellent references. 
Address Manager, THE PRODUCER. 
















WANTED Associates to join 
me in buying the 
best 140000-acre ranch in Mexico. One 
hundred miles southwest of Eagle Pass, 
Texas, and thirty miles from railroad. 
In good neighborhood of Americans. 
More than $100,000 worth of improve- 
ments. Altitude, 3,000 feet; rainfall, 
24 inches on a thirty-year test. Climate 
equals that of Los Angeles, California. 
Only $1.50 per acre—30 per cent cash. 
balance in six years at 6 per cent. The | 
same quality ranch in Texas, with a 
poor climate, would sell for $10 to $15 
per acre. Taxes are very low. Ameri- 
cans on adjoining ranches are making 
money, and the people who have had 
this ranch leased for the last ten years 
have made more than a half million 
profit. DR. T. W. WILKINSON, 
Muzquiz, Coahuila, Mexico. 





A REAL GUN FOR REAL MEN 


.32, .32-20 

or 38 Cal. ; 

“Old Reliable.” <A 

gun you ean al- 

ways depend on. 

Double action, swing- 

out cylinder with 

ejector. Made of the finest drop- 

forged steel by the greatest gun 
factory in Spain. The .32 Cal. has 

3%” and 4” barrel; .32-20 and .38 comes 
in 4%”, 5” and 6”. Either blued or nickel 
finish. Your choice, at same price. Guar- 
anteed new, direct from factory. Satis- 
faction or money back. Send no money— 
pay postman. PACIFIC IMPORT CO. 
4T Hanover Pl., New York. 
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MEAT IS WHOLESOME! 


To square itself with the producer, who 
has felt that the government was not do- 
ing its full share in the campaign for in- 
creasing the consumption of meat, a 
poster has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, entitled “Meat Is 
Wholesome,” which in seven colors pre- 
sents a luscious beef roast garnished by 
browned potatoes. The ornate poster is 
intended for display “in offices, stores, 
meat markets, and public places gener- 
ally,” and may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 1255 
Old Colony Building, Chicago. Hence- 
forth let no man say that the department 
is derelict! 


BLACKLEG TAKES HEAVY TOLL 


Regardless of the perfection achieved 
in the control of blackleg, the disease 
continues to extract considerable toll 
every year, says the Pathology Depart- 
ment of the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege. Treatment of the sick animals, of 
course, is fruitless. After death the car- 
casses should be disposed of by deep bur- 
ying or, better still, by burning. The best 
way to combat the disease is by building 
up immunity in susceptible animals by 


veccination, dt should > be re- 
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seem to know about finger-bowls, Nora 


Didn’t they have them at the last plage Sy” 


you worked?” 

Maip»— “No, ma’am. 
washed themselves before they came t& 
the table.”"—Life. 
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Accommodating.—“How many nights s 
week do you want out?” 
“How many do you, ma’am?”—Life. 


* 


Another Substitute.—One of the Texan 


friends of Representative Cooper met him 
the other day. “You smoke, don’t your” 


he asked. 


“Sometimes,” said Cooper. * “Ages. Vaccination is best done in the 
“Take this,” remarked the Texan. “Te 


is something like a cigar.” 


Cooper took the weed, lighted it, a 


puffed aoe or four times. . 


“Yes,” he assented, “this is comethija 
like a dans What is it?”’—New Orleang . 
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Wntil after eight to ten days after vacci- 
Maton. When the immunity or protec- 
: —.. once established, it continues from 








gives under six months and cattle over 
our years are not vaccinated, the disease 







nto summer pasture. 


7 Operating profits of $1,122,924 are re- 


SHEEP 


Denver holds the proud distinction of being 
the third largest sheep market in the world. 
At certain seasons of the year the sheep receipts 
at the Denver Union Stock Yards outstrip those 
at any stock-yards in the country. 


Sheep numbering 1,865,475 head and valued 
at upwards of $15.000,000 were marketed at 
Denver in 1922. They came from range and 
feed-lot ; from the vigorous climes of the North- 
west and from the grazing districts of south- 
eastern Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. 


The Denver market is the natural market 
for feeders. Lambs purchased here and fat- 
tened in the northern districts on succulent beet 
pulp, corn, and alfalfa are flowing through 
Denver to the consumer at this season. Many 
thousands are killed here in Denver’s great 
packing district. 


The sheep pens at the Denver Union Stock 


Yards are a model for the country. They are 
the largest and best, comprising the latest ideas 
in comfort, shelter, and sanitation. 


Capital, Surplus, and 
Seventeenth Undivided Profits 
at Curtis $2,500,000.00 





LOOK BEFORE YOU LOAD! 


“Inspection of 700 arriving cars of 
live stock at seven of the large markets 
by supervisors of the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Administration has shown that 
shippers would do well to make careful 
examination of cars before loading 
them,” says the Department of Agricul- 
ture. “The railroads maintain satisfac- 
tory car-inspection service at the large 
markets, but not all cars sent to country 
shipping points have moved directly 
from the terminals. As a consequence, 


n to eighteen months. Ordinarily 


g most prevalent between these two 
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EARNINGS OF WILSON & CO. 

















































































ported in the annual statement of Wilson 
z Co., the Chicago packers, for the year 
ended December 31, 1922. This contrasts 
“] With a deficit of $9,206,270 for the pre- 
M¥ious year. After preferred dividends 
e been taken care of, this would be at 
the rate of $1.98 a share on 202,181 
ha res of common stock. The surplus ac- 
sunt shows an increase from $7,129,432 
t > $18,431,406. 










Lawyer and Banker. ‘ 












Fire Losselil 
your Auton 


Insure! 


202-3-4 TEMPLE COURT BUILDEN 
Main 3448-3449 




















many cars have defects that may cripple 
animals or even cause their death. Of 
the cars inspected in this investigation, 
seven had holes in the floors, ninety-one 
had projecting nails in the walls, and 
eighty-eight had cleats that might, and 
probably did, cause bad bruises. Eighty- 
two of the cars were without bedding— 
a large factor in the safety and comfort 
of animals in transit. 
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Arm ours 


“Pigs Is Pigs” 
' —But Some Are Different 


You grow one sort of pigs. Your neighbor may 
grow another. And when they go to market, yours 
may be fat, healthy and solid, a ” Bay dwin P Mc eat 
enough to slip through a picket Sbsaiiie Deere 


710 Eighteenth St., Denver, Colo. 
When they reach our packing plant, 
after rigid Government Inspection, we 
pick out the plump, young, corn-fed 
hogs for the hams that bear the famous 


Armour Star, “The Ham What Am.” 7 R. L.CLOW 


They must be smooth-grained, even-tex- ; 

ae : ’ : | LAND OFFICE 
tured, with just the right proportions ‘rom 1513 Stout Street Denver, Colo. 
of fat and lean. Then we cure them for : year pioneer of Colorado; 43 years in the 


60-y 

land business. Thousands of satisfied 
clients. The father of the genuine rainbelt, 
which has never been known to have acrop 
failure; 21 ——_ at 1513 Stout street. Tell me 
your land wants. The choicest dairy and 
farming section of Colorado. Farms from 
$12 to $50 up peracre. Many cases include 
eoek: crops and implements. Sizes from 
160, 320 to 80,000 acres. Moderately and well 
improved Elbert and Douglas county Spe: 
cials. Terms from one-fourth to one-third 


We choose just as tender, fine-grained ee a eee ae 
meat for Armour’s Star Bacon. You’ll 
find it economical to buy it by the piece. 

Star Leaf Lard is made from purest 
leaf fat, tried out in open kettles, so 


that the steam escapes instead of con- l, 120 Acres a el 
prov 


Write Department of Food Econ ne lots of alfalfa ond corn, 960 acres 
Company, Chicago, for free Book ditional pasture under lease. Close to 


. 4 Saeed town, 20 miles from Denver stock- 
Serving Ham,” and “Make It Bette yards; excellent grass, spring water, good 


shelter. Must sell to close estate. 


ARMOUR arn Cc Price $28, 000 


oer proposition is wales can obtain 
acres adjoining. 
nae WALTER W. OLMSTED 


: 608 Ideal Building 
17th and Champa Sts., Denver, Colo. 
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THE 


Send for 
our Catalog of 


Stockman’s Supplies 


PRODUCER 


Ready to mail 
at your request 


The Denver Dry Goods Company is well known as “The Stockman’s Store of the West” 


Whatever is wanted in supplies for the stockman or his 
family will be found in the Denver's $2,500,000 stock. 
There is no risk in ordering by mail, because you are 
especially requested to return any unsatisfactory purchase. 
Your money is promptly returned in full. 


The 
“Medicine 
Bow” 


No. 83-101—The “Medicine Bow” is one of our most successful 
hat creations. A large hat of excellent XXX Nutria quality, sell- 
ing at a pre-war price. Each hat has a fancy silk lining. Crown 
is 7144 inches high, brim 5 inches wide. Broad silk band with 
binding to match. Three colors: Sand with band and binding to 
match, Seal-Brown with band and binding to match, and Seal- 


“Denver Special” 
Texas Boot 
$14.75 


A Better Quality ata 
Lower Price 


No. 91-905. Black Chrome Veal 
Riding Boot; 14-inch opera 
short-leg pattern; heavy stays 
back and front of leg; single 
sewed oak sole. Special fea- 
tures: High stirrup counter, 
Texas Rider last, fancy stitch- 
ed leg. Design, qual- 

ity and workmanship 

certain to please you. 


CJT DLL 


- inding. 
Brown, with Sand-Colored band and binding $6.50 Denver, Colorado 











Raise Shorthorns «++ the Producing Cattle 


Would you increase your beef output? 
out well. 

At the Interstate Fair at Sioux City, Iowa, in 1922, the average weight of fifty-nine Short- 
horn calves shown in the Baby Beef Contest was 993 pounds—26 pounds more than the 


Raise Shorthorns. They make rapid gains and kill 


average weight of forty-four calves not Shorthorns. The ten top Shorthorn calves dressed 
an average of 66.35 per cent—2.94 per cent more than the ten best calves of their highest 
competing breed. 


There exists a keen demand for Shorthorn bulls, and bulls are outselling females at 


auction. This is a healthy sign. A demand for bulls means a strong demand for females 
later. 


This is a logical time to lay in a few Shorthorn females for a foundation herd. 
Write for literature to 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


F wat National Bank 


Baker, Oregon 


$ 486,000.00 
2,850,000.00 


Baker Loan &Trust Co. 


Baker, Oregon 


$ 188,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


William Pollman, President . 
John Schmitz, Vice-President 
C. R. Wheeler, Cashier 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
Resources, over 
William Pollman, President 

J. H. Parker, Vice-President 


Paul E. Poliman, Vice-President 
O. H. P. McCord, Cashier 


At your service 


We are always in touch with local live-stock and ranch conditions and shall be pleased to answer 
inquiries with reference to ranches, cattle or sheep, especially feeders and stock cattle. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
Resources, over 
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THE COUNTRY’S OLDEST, STRONGEST AND BEST-EQUIPPED 
LIVE-STOCK FINANCING INSTITUTIONS 


Established 1868 





Kipp00, President 


Se 
. F. EMERY, Vice-President CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
+ es 


DRISCOLL, Vice-President $2,000,000 
. R. KENDALL, Cashier 
. W. AXTELL, Assistant Cashier Resources Over 
. E. HERRICK, Assistant Cashier 
. L. WISTRAND, Assistant Cashier $20,000,000 





The Live Stock ethane National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


PARTICULARLY DEVOTED TO THE SUPPORT AND ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 


Weer COMBINED CAPITAL aie. 
~aitie I aa INVESTMENT as “ails 
am 4 i 

Koo Na 












$3,250,000 
or c 
S. T. Kippoo, President , 
J. L. DRISCOLL, Vice-President i 7 —— en aT 
M. D. GOLDBERG, Sec’y and Treas. GEE 0 a a res. & Treas. 
G. F. KLEINnKE, Asst. Sec’y and Treas. . . AMERY, secretary 
BOISE LIVE STOCK LOAN THE CHICAGO CATTLE 


COMPANY OF CHICAGO LOAN COMPANY 





LOANS TO REPUTABLE STOCKMEN EITHER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH THE AGENCY OF LOCAL BANKS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


